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Like  an  ^olian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes : 

Such  seemed  the  whisper  at  my  side. 

"  "What  is't  thou  know'st,  sweet  voice?"  I  cried. 

"  A  hidden  hope  !"  the  voice  replied. 

To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 

That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 

And  veileth  love— itself  is  love. 

Tennyson. 
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ADA   MOWBRAY. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain — strive  against  hope; 

Yet,  in  this  caj^tious  and  intenible  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

*     Biron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 
Rosaline.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 
B.  I  know,  you  did. 

R.  How  needless  was  it,  then,  to  ask  the  question. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Lady  Eobertson,  a  lady  who  had  worked 

herself,  not  into  fashion,  but  into  note  and 

attention,  by  the  number  of  balls  and  parties 

which  she  contributed  towards  the  entertain- 
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ment  of  the  London  world,  was  making  her 
way  up  her  crowded  ball-room.  It  was  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  party  at  Mowbray  Castle. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Lovel?"  she  cried, 
pausing  in  her  energetic  movements  to  get 
forward,  "  you  look  more  gloomy  and  misan- 
thropical even  than  usual." 

Lovel  woke  out  of  a  reverie,  which  certainly, 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  an  unpleasing  character. 

"  You  are  very  uncivil,"  he  replied,  smiling ; 
"  if  I  do  look  very  cross  to-night,  you  might 
have  charitably  supposed  that  it  was  the  tooth- 
ache, or  some  other  ache,  instead  of  plainly 
telling  me  that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  only  a  degree 
worse  than  usual." 

"  Oh !  have  you  got  a  toothache?  you  must 
let  me  send  you  an  infallible  remedy  I  have 
heard  of — not  that  horrid  creosote:  I  hope 
you  don't  use  creosote,  Mr.  Lovel." 

"  Neither  creosote,  nor  any  other  remedy, 
thank  you,  for  I  never  had  a  toothache  in 
my  life;    I   was   only  pointing    out   to   you 
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the  incivility  and  uncharitableness  of  your 
speech." 

"  Oh!  you  strange  man;  I  thought  you 
really  were  suffering — but  since  you  have  got 
nothing  the  matter  with  you,  why  don't 
you  dance  ?  I  believe  you  have  not  once 
danced  to-night."  Lovel  made  no  denial. 
"  Do  come  along  with  me,  you  have  no  idea 
how  you  will  be  hated — young  ladies  hate  to 
see  people  standing  against  the  wall  and  in 
door-ways — do  come  with  me,  and  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  some  very  nice  partners." 

"  Thank  you;  but  if  I  dance  I  had  rather 
dance  with  old  friends  than  new  ones." 

"  I  have  such  a  beautiful  heiress  here  to- 
night ;  do  you  know  her  ?  have  you  seen  her  ? 
No.  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,  if  you  are  very  good, 
I  will  introduce  you  to  her;  so  come  along 
with  me.  What!  not  tempted  by  an  heiress — 
beautiful,  rich,  and  they  say  very  accom- 
plished. Just  consider,  what  an  opportunity 
for  you." 

"  It  would  be  too  tempting,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing, and  shook  his  head. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,  I  give  you  up;  you 
really  are  a  misanthropist,"  and  she  proceeded 
on  her  way ;  after  a  few  steps,  beginning  again, 
'*  What!  not  dancing.  Lord  William,  &c.,  &c." 

"  Are  you  really  a  misanthropist,  Mr. 
Lovel?"  said  a  voice  close  beside  him.  He 
turned  round.  It  was  a  lady,  not  handsome, 
not  very  young,  but  in  whose  voice,  manner, 
and  countenance,  there  was  an  indescribable 
charm. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  London," 
said  Lovel,  with  a  look  of  pleasure,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her  and  her  husband. 

"  We  came  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  we  are 
here  to-night  to  see  how  the  world  looks  after 
eight  months'  absence." 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  dance,  Lovel," 
said  Lord  Percy,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  a 
misanthropical  walk  with  my  wife.  She  wants 
some  tea,  and  I  want  to  go  and  speak  to  P — , 
whom  I  see  out  there.  I  don't  much  like 
trusting  you  and  my  wife  together ;  but  under 
present  circumstances,   and  as  I  see  nobody 
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better,  I  must  put  up  with  it ;"  and  he  dropped 
her  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  way 
across  the  room. 

The  crowd  was  at  the  moment  so  great,  that 
Lovel  proposed  to  his  companion  to  remain 
where  they  were  for  the  present.  Lady  Percy 
was  an  elder  sister  of  Level's  early  friend; 
she  had  been  already  married,  and  was  abroad 
at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death ;  but  she,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  her  family,  had  al- 
ways felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  welfare  and 
happiness.  Since  the  events  of  those  early 
days,  there  had  been  another  connexion  be- 
tween them.  A  year  and  a  half  before  this 
time  her  husband  had  been  appointed  to  a 
high  office,  and  had  chosen  Lovel  as  his  secre- 
tary :  the  ministry  to  which  he  belonged  had 
resigned  a  few  weeks  after  the  appointment, 
and  at  the  time  there  appeared  little  chance 
of  a  recal — the  momentary  excitement  had, 
therefore,  quickly  faded  from  Level's  mind; 
but  the  nearer  intercourse  of  the  few  weeks  of 
office,  had  wakened  a  still  deeper  interest, 
affection,  and  even  admiration,  for  his  cha- 
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racter,  in  the  minds  of  both  the  husband  and 
the  wife. 

A  few  slight  remarks  had  passed,  when  Lady- 
Percy  said  "  I  will  not  call  you  a  misanthro- 
pist, Mr.  Lovel,  but  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  you — what  is  it?" 

"  Nothing  very  particular ;  I  think  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  face,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  that  I  cannot  be  a  little  out  of  humour  with- 
out proclaiming  it  to  the  world.  Lady  Robert- 
son just  asked  me  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Then  you  are  a  little  out  of  humour,  you 
allow  ?   I  thought  so.    May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?" 

"  You  will  only  scold  me  if  I  tell  you ;  it  is 
much  the  same  as  usual — discontent  with  the 
world.  I  was  looking  round  the  room,  taking 
it  as  a  specimen  of  the  world,  and  thinking 
how  '  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  all 
its  uses'  seemed  to  me." 

"  You  do  deserve  scolding,"  she  said  kindly, 
"  for  being  still  in  this  mood  of  mind.  I 
really  cannot  understand  you ;  without  going 
deep  into  the  matter,  without  considering 
right  or  wrong,  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
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more  subjects  of  interest  than  most  people — 
and  an  object  for  ambition,  which  even  the 
commonest  minds  could  feel.  You  know  that 
it  depends  on  yourself  what  you  shall  be  here- 
after." 

''  I  am  sick  of  ambition,"  he  said,  rather 
impatiently. 

"  Then  don't  call  it  ambition — call  it  duty, 
to  use  the  talents  that  have  been  given  you. 
I  hoped  to  find  you  full  of  energy  and  indus- 
try, and  am  really  sorry  to  come  back  to  these 
same  foolish  complaints.  Forgive  me,  Mr. 
Lovel,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  they 
are  not  only  foolish,  but  unmanly." 

He  coloured  slightly  at  her  words,  but  made 
no  answer.  After  an  instant's  silence,  seeing 
that  the  crowd  had  in  some  degree  dispersed, 
or  moved  onwards,  he  proposed  to  go  down  to 
tea.  As  they  passed  along,  a  quadrille  was 
forming,  and  Lady  Percy,  as  she  glanced  over 
the  dancers,  said,  "  There  is  such  a  beautiful 
girl  here  to-night,  a  great  heiress  they  told 
me;  have  you  seen  her?" 
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"  No !  I  suppose  it  is  the  one  to  whom  Lady 
Robertson  offered  to  introduce  me — but  I  have 
been  in  no  humour  for  heiresses." 

The  J  went  down  the  stairs  to  tea.  Lady 
Percy  returned  to  the  conversation  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged. 

"  You  say  you  are  sick  of  ambition,  Mr. 
Lovel,  and  yet  I  fancy  that,  at  this  moment,  you 
are  envying  such  as  those,"  and  she  pointed 
to  a  group  near  them,  "  who  have  rank,  riches, 
and  power  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  their 
hearts." 

"  You  wrong  me,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  If  I 
had  rank  and  riches  at  this  moment,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  use  them;  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  should  not  prize  what  they  only  can 
gain." 

"  Then  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Lovel,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "I  fancied  I  had  discernment  enough 
to  discover  what  was  the  matter  with  you  to- 
night, but  I  see  I  am  mistaken.  Forgive  me 
for  having  worried  you  with  my  remarks." 

"  No,  you  are  not  mistaken ;"  and  he  turned 
his  face  fully  upon  her — "  I  know  what  you 
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think — you  think  I  wish  to  marry,  and  am 
discontented  because  I  cannot  do  so ;  and  you 
are  partly  right.  Perhaps,  plainly  stated, 
that  is  the  whole  of  the  case;  though  one  al- 
ways fancies  that  in  one's  own  case  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances." 

"  There  usually  are  peculiar  circumstances. 
I  don't  want  to  be  inquisitive,"  she  continued, 
kindly,  "  I  will  not  ask  a  single  question,  un- 
less you  give  me  leave  to  ask  them ;  but  if  I 
could  give  you  any  advice  or  assistance,  I 
should,  as  you  know,  be  too  happy  to  do  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  am  afraid  advice 
or  assistance  is  now  of  little  avail."  He 
stopped:  then,  with  sudden  determination, 
went  on.  "  But  I  will  tell  you  what  the  case 
is,  and  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  think.  I 
will  not  detain  you  long — I  will  be  as  short 
as  I  can.  I  have  lately  met  with  one  who  has 
interested  me  in  no  common  degree :  I  cannot 
describe "  he  stopped  and  smiled. 

*' Why  do  you  stop,  Mr.  Lovel?" 

"  Because  I  feel  that  if  I  say  what  I  think, 
you  will  only  call  it  a  lover's  madness.     I  do 
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confess,"  and  lie  smiled  again,  "that  I  am  very 
mad.  You  know  that  I  am  not  much  in- 
clined to  love.  I  must  admire  first;  and  hi- 
therto I  have  seen  so  many  faults,  that  even 
the  first  step  to  love  has  been  impossible :  but 
now,  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  very  faults 
attract  me,  or  did  attract  me — so  pure,  so 
strong,  so  aspiring,  I  thought  it  required  but 
a  touch  to  change  them  into  virtues.  You  see  I 
cannot  keep  from  praising  her ;  but  I  wish  you 
could  see  her,  and  I  think  you  would  feel  as  I 
do.  I  passed  some  time  in  the  house  with  her, 
and  I  felt  myself  becoming  a  changed  being — 
becoming  what  you  wish  me  to  be,  as  strong 
and  aspiring  as  herself:  and  there  were  mo- 
ments— I  will  tell  you  all  my  presumption 
and  weakness  at  once — when  I  did  dream  of 
making  myself  not  unworthy,  even  of  her.  I 
know  you  must  think  it  strangely  presump- 
tuous, but  I  assure  you  they  were  only  flitting 
dreams,  and  it  is  not  their  disappointment  that 
makes  me  miserable  now." 

"  I  don't,  indeed,  think  you  presumptuous, 
Mr.  Lovel — I  must  interrupt  you  to  say  so; 
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at  this  present  moment  I  tliink  marriage- 
miglit  be  imprudent,  but  I  think  in  a  very 
few  years  it  will  no  longer  be  so.  You  know 
my  husband's  opinion  of  you,  and  you  know 
that  his  opinion  will  not  he  a  barren  opinion. 
Do  you  knovv'  that  there  are  hopes  astir  just 
now  of  a  change?  Percy  thinks  it  must  scon 
come;  and  do  you  know,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  when 
it  does  come,  there  are  plans — ambitious  plans — 
for  you ;  you  are  not  going  to  be  left  in  privacy ; 
but  no  more  of  this  now — and  don't  thank  me; 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  husband's  opinion 
of  you.     Pray  go  on  with  your  story." 

'^  I  must  thank  you  at  all  times  for  your 
kindness ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  addition 
to  beauty  and  talents,  such  as  I  at  least  have 
never  seen  before,  she  is  also  an  heiress,  I 
think  you  will  think  me  presumptuous  to 
have  dreamed  even  for  one  moment.  But,  as 
I  said,  those  dreams  are  nothing.  I  could  not 
help  dreaming ;  and  it  is  not  because  they  are 
at  an  end  that  I  feel  ferocious  now,  but  be- 
cause in  her  degradation  all  earth  is  darkened. 
If  she,  without  one  spark  of  love,  can  sell  her- 
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self  for  mere  worldliness,  who  can  one  trust? 
it  makes  one  scorn  mankind.  And  yet,  I  feel 
still  that  she  is  blinded — misled  for  the  moment 
by  ambition — and  will  wake  to  misery ;  and  if  I 
could,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  her. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  told  you  a  strangely  in- 
•comprehensible  story,  have  I  not?"  he  said, 
smiling:  "  I  dare  say  you  can  make  nothing 
of  it." 

''  You  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  guessed,  cer- 
tainly," she  replied,  laughing;  "  but  I  have 
guessed  it  all,  I  think.  I  am  afraid  you  spoke 
rightly  when  you  said  assistance  was  impos- 
sible. But  tell  me,  is  this  worldly  marriage 
settled?" 

"No,  not  absolutely  settled — at  least  I 
think  not.  I  think  I  shall  see  her  again 
before  it  is  settled — that  is,  if  I  can  go  and 

see  her  degrade  herself but  this  is  my 

presumption  again;  I  sometimes  feel  that  I 
could  save  her — not  save  her  for  myself — not 
interfere  where  I  have  no  right — but  wake  her 
nobler  nature,  and  make  her  pause, — save  her 
from  sacrificing  herself,  before  she  is  eighteen, 
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to  a  cold  dream  of  ambition,  whicli,  to  a  cha- 
racter like  hers,  must  be  misery.  This  is 
what  I  ponder  upon  night  and  day." 

'^  And  why  do  you  fancy  that  you  would 
have  such  influence?"  asked  his  companion. 

He  coloured,  and  was  silent;  then  merely 
said,  "  Presumption  again." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Level,"  she  said,  kindly,  "  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  case  beyond  assistance ;  but  will 
this  advice  be  of  any  use?  Do  not  let  your 
present  ferocious  mood,  as  you  call  it,  prevent 
you  from  seeing  her  again.  I  am  afraid  you 
cannot  do  any  additional  harm  to  yourself,  and 
you  may  do  good  to  her :  and  I  think  I  would 
add,  (though,  from  not  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances, knowing  nothing  of  parents'  wishes, 
which  are  very  strong  with  me,  I  don't  speak 
so  certainly,)  do  not  be  afraid  of  being  too 
presumptuous.  I  often  think  that  what  you 
want  is  a  little  presumption.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  make  you  vain,  but  I  have  failed." 

He  thanked  her  very  warmly;  and  after  a 
little  more  conversation  they  began  to  return 
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to  the  room  they  had  left.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  they  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  to  watch 
the  stream  that  was  pouring  from  a  door  (the 
house  being  oddly  huilt,)  on  a  landing-place  a 
few  steps  below  them.  Lady  Percy  was  here  met 
by  a  number  of  acquaintance,  whom  she  had  not 
seen,  and  some  not  very  interesting  conversation 
took  place.  Half-a-dozen  in  succession  remarked 
upon  the  crowd ;  about  the  same  number  on 
*'the  heat,  though  it  was  only  March;"  two 
said,  "•  what  a  pretty  ball,"  as  they  passed, 
with  poor  neglected  daughters  on  their  arms ; 
but  the  largest  number  asked  her  when  she 

came  to    London,  and  if  L Park  was 

within  a  day's  journey. 

"  How  patiently  you  have  borne  your  cate- 
chism," said  Level,  smiling;  "I  am  afraid  I 
never  behave  half  as  well." 

"  It  makes  one  laugh,  certainly,"  she  re- 
plied; *'but  I  must  rather  defend  my  fellow- 
creatures.  What  were  they  to  say  to  me,  meet- 
ing me  suddenly  in  this  way  after  such  a  long 
absence?" 
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"  Oil !  I  don't  know  what  they  ought  to  say; 
but  I  infinitely  prefer  the  remarks  on  the  crowd 
and  the  heat,  which  are  ti^uly  felt,  to  the  in- 
quiries after  L Park,  from  people  who  do 

not  attend  even  to  the  answer." 

"Well,  I  agree  with  you;  I  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  myself  for  patiently  repeating 
'  only  sixty  miles,'  when  I  see  the  eyes  wan- 
dering away  in  quite  another  direction.  But 
see,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "  there  is  the  heiress 
I  mentioned — is  she  not  beautiful?" 

Beautiful  indeed  he  thought  her,  as  Lady 
Percy  plainly  saw,  when,  surprised  at  receiving 
no  answer,  she  looked  up  in  his  flushed  and 
startled  face.  It  was  Ada  Mowbray  on  whom 
his  gaze  rested,  as  she  went  down  the  stairs, 
attended  by  Lord  Eochford.  She  did  not  look 
up;  but  it  was  herself,  in  her  surpassing 
beauty,  with  her  lofty  step  and  queen-like 
manner,  and,  either  in  pride  or  unconscious- 
ness, her  indifference  to  the  admiring  looks 
that  followed  her  and  met  her  as  she  passed. 

Lady  Percy  perceived  in  a  moment  how  it 
was,  and,  unobserved,  disengaging  her  arm 

VOL.  III.  c 
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from  Lovel's,  passed  into  the  crowd;  but  in  a 
moment  he  had  followed  her. 

"  Pray  don't  let  me  detain  you,  Mr.  Lovel ; 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  my  husband  in  a  mo- 
ment.'^ 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  though  a 
melancholy  one,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said ;  "but  I  should 
only  be  intruding  there." 

"  There  is  my  husband,"  she  said,  after  a 
few  minutes;  "  now  do  leave  me,  Mr.  Lovel; 
and,  as  my  last  advice,  will  you  forgive  me  for 
saying,  don't  be  foolish — don't  fancy  needless 
offence ;  she  did  not  see  you." 

"  Whatever  I  do,  your  kindness  will  not  be 
forgotten,"  he  said,  earnestly,  as  he  left  her. 

He  returned  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  stood  there,  uncertain  whether  or  not  to 
seek  Miss  Mowbray.  As  he  hesitated,  he 
heard  the  cry,  "Mr.  Mowbray's  carriage  stops 
the  way  1"  and,  bending  eagerly  forward,  he 
saw  Ada  pass  along,  and  Lord  Rochford  still 
at  her  side. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 


Why  stands  he  gazing  on  those  lighted  walls, 
Since  buried  hope  is  all  their  light  recals? 
Why  stands  he  listening  to  the  merry  sound 
Of  music,  and  the  rapid  feet  that  bound 
Through  the  light  mazes  of  the  midnight  dance  1 
Why  turns  he  there  his  melancholy  glance? 
Is  she  not  there  whose  smile,  for  many  a  day, 
Shed  love  and  hope,  like  sunshine,  on  his  way? 

LoNDOx — A  Poem. 

Ada  Mowbray's  single  and  sudden  appear- 
ance in  London,  far  from  being  a  romantic 
one,  had  been  caused  simply  by  a  toothache. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  had  been  suffering  so  severely 
from  that  infliction,  that  she  had  obtained 
leave  from  Mr.  Mowbray  to  go  to  London  for 
advice.  At  the  dentist's  she  met  with  Lady 
c  2 
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Eobertson,  who  in  her  youth,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  merchant,  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
at  old  Mr.  Freeland's,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. Their  early  friendship  was  remem- 
bered, and  renewed;  the  ball  was  mentioned, 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray  promised  to  gain  Mr. 
Mowbray's  consent  to  bring  ''her  beautiful 
daughter  to  ornament  the  ball,"  as  Lady 
Eobertson,  struck  by  Ada's  appearance,  ear- 
nestly implored. 

Mr.  Mowbray  at  first  decidedly  refused ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  consented.  He  did  not 
wish  his  plans  to  be  deranged  by  the  appearance 
of  any  other  suitor,  which  he  thought,  with 
Ada's  beauty  and  prospects,  would  not  impro- 
bably happen  if  she  was  seen  and  known  in 
London.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  refusal; 
but,  as  Mrs.  Mowbray  promised  to  leave  Lon- 
don on  the  morning  after  the  ball,  it  struck 
him  that  the  admiration  which  Ada  must 
excite,  would  probably  enhance  her  value  in 
Lord  Eochford's  eyes,  while  a  single  appear- 
ance was  unlikely  to  produce  more  than 
passing  admiration.     This  second  considera- 
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tion  was  the  cause  of  his  consent;  and  he 
congratulated  himself  the  next  day  on  the 
justness  of  his  second  thoughts,  when  his  ears 
were  greeted  by  the  pleasing  sounds  of  compli- 
ments on  his  daughter's  beauty,  and  by  the 
casual  remarks  which  he  overheard  upon  Lord 
Rochford's  attentions  and  "  luck." 

The  visit  to  London  was  not  without  effect 
on  Ada's  mind,  but  the  effect  was  of  a  double 
kind.  She  had  seen  something  of  the  homage 
paid  to  rank,  in  the  attentions  which  Lord 
Rochford  received,  and  which  his  rank  and 
riches  alone  could  claim;  a  homage  not  un- 
natural— not,  if  restrained  from  excess,  to  be 
condemned,  for  so  far  as  they  are  distinctions, 
and  we  allow  them  to  be  such,  so  far  they 
command  respect.  She  had  seen  it,  and  she 
had  not  seen  it  in  vain  ;  but  she  had  also 
tasted  something  of  the  sweets  of  admiration, 
that  magic  cup,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest 
principle  can  withstand;  and  the  very  con- 
sciousness that  admiration  had  been  pleasing 
to  her  had  in  some  degree  softened  her  pride, 
brought  her  down  from  her  lonely  grandeur, 
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and  forced  her  to  own  that  she,  too,  was  but 
a  mortal  after  all. 

The  birth  day  came  at  last,  and  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  its  celebration  on  a  scale  of 
("  princely  hospitality,")  which,  with  many 
a  smile  and  many  a  sigh,  brought  back  Mr. 
Eeginald  Mowbray's  days  to  Mrs.  Watkyn's 
mind.  She  walked  up  and  down  the  long 
ball-room, — now  glorying  in  its  height  and 
breadth,  now  peevishly  remonstrating  with  the 
servants  on  their  deviation  from  the  only 
standard  of  perfection  in  her  mind,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Adelayde  Mow- 
bray, "  This  is  the  way  we  used  to  do,"  she 
exclaimed,  making  some  very  trifling  altera- 
tion in  the  hanging  of  the  curtains  ;  "  my 
lady  never  could  abear  to  have  them  tumbling 
about  in  this  fashion." 

The  guests  who  were  invited  to  sleep  at  the 
castle  arrived  in  time  for  dinner,  with  the 
exception  of  Lovel,  who  had  been  detained  in 
London,  and  reached  Mowbray  only  a  short 
time  before  the  opening  of  the  ball-room. 
When    he    entered   the   room,    dancing   had 
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already  begun,  and  he  stood  apart,  after  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  till  a  dispersion  of  the 
crowd  should  give  him  time  to  contemplate 
Ada,  and  to  read  in  her  countenance  whether 
or  not  her  fate  was  decided. 

He  saw  her  at  last,  and  his  very  first  glance 
told  him  that  she  was  changed.  She  was  no 
longer  indifferent  to  the  smiles  of  the  world  as 
she  had  been.  It  might  be  for  evil — it  might 
be  for  good;  but  it  was  certain  that  some 
breath  had  passed  over  her,  and  had  dis- 
turbed her  cold  serenity.  It  was  evident, 
even  in  her  dress.  As  usual,  it  was  arranged 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  but  her  former 
severe  simplicity  was  gone.  Even  an  inex- 
perienced eye  could  detect  the  costliness  of 
the  lace  that  covered  her  gown,  and,  though 
her  head  and  her  neck  were  unadorned,  glit- 
tering stars  of  diamonds,  with  the  appearance 
rather  of  use  than  ornament,  were  here  and 
there  employed  in  looping  ■  up  the  falling  lace 
of  her  dress.  And  there  was  a  brighter  light 
in  her  eye,  and  a  faint  colour  tinged  her  cheek, 
and  though,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
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joyous  throng,  she  stood  cold  and  unexcited, 
yet  Lovel  felt  that  something  of  earthlier 
feeling  was  there  —  something  less  of  lofty 
pride — something  more  of  earthly  vanity. 

When  he  first  discovered  her  among  the 
throng,  Lord  Eochford  was  leaving  her  side; 
but  he  had  gazed  but  a  few  moments  before 
the  Peer  returned  again.  The  sight  was 
enough,  or,  if  not  enough,  the  comments  beside 
him  would  have  made  it  so. 

"  Oh !  no  doubt  of  it,  I  fancy,"  said  Lady 
Fairfax  to  a  friend.  "  Mr.  Mowbray  has 
managed  well;  it  is  a  great  match,  even  for 
Miss  Mowbray,  though,  with  her  beauty  and 
her  position,  she  has  a  right,  I  allow,  to  look 
high.  When  we  were  here  before,  I  did  not 
think  it  would  have  succeeded,  though  my 
maid  told  me  that  it  was  talked  of  even  then ; 
but  the  case  is  evidently  altered  now." 

With  a  sinking,  sickening  heart,  Lovel 
turned  away,  and  left  the  ball-room.  Found 
by  Mr.  Mowbray  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
rooms,  he  was  requested  to  come  and  make  a 
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fourth  at  a  whist-table ;  and,  though  he  pleaded 
indifferent  playing,  he  was  not  allowed,  on 
that  score,  to  escape. 

The  night  was  wearing  on,  his  partner  in- 
dignant, his  own  losses  considerable  (though  on 
that  point  he  was  perfectly  callous,  in  his 
present  mood  of  mind),  before  he  could  pre- 
vail on  one  of  the  bystanders  to  take  his 
place,  for  Mr.  Mowbray  was  rather  dreaded 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  When  he 
at  last  got  free,  and  was  returning  to  the  ball- 
room, he  was  accosted  by  Mrs.  Hervey,  who 
had  been  valsing  to  her  heart's  content,  and 
was  now  resting  during  a  quadrille. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Lovel,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you;  where  have  you  been  all  the  evening? 
I  assure  you,  I  have  wondered  very  often 
what  you  could  be  doing  with  yourself.  Now 
do  tell  me,  why  haven't  you  been  dancing,  and 
where  have  you  been?" 

"  I  fell  a  victim  to  whist,  and  I  have  been 
distinguishing  myself." 

"Oh,  that  horrid   whist !   how  I  do  pity 
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you.  There  is  notliing  in  the  world  I  hate 
so  much;  and  I  dare  say  you  were  dying  to 
dance  all  the  while." 

'•'  No,  thank  you,  I  was  not  dying  to  dance ; 
I  dare  say,  as  far  as  amusement  goes,  that  I 
was  better  amused  there  than  I  should  have 
been  here." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lovel!  I  have  been  wishing  so 
much  to  see  you  again, — there  are  such  a  quan- 
tity of  questions  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  Do 
you  know  that  I  believe  Vivian  quite  hates  the 
sound  of  your  name;  he  says  I  never  talk  of 
anybody  else." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Lovel,  smiling. 

"  Oh !  you  need  not  be  offended  with  Vivian, 
for  he  likes  you  very  much  indeed ;  only  he 
says  he  gets  tired  of  hearing  you  always 
quoted,  because  I  go  about  from  place  to  place 
asking  your  three  questions;  and  you  can't 
think  what  curious  things  I  find  out.  I  forget 
them  all  now,  but  I  have  been  so  surprised. 
By-the-bye,  that  makes  me  think  of  Miss 
Mowbray.  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  her 
dress  to  night.     Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
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beautiful.  As  to  that  lace,  I  should  think  it 
cost  I  don't  know  what ;  and  I  have  been  tell- 
ing Vivian  that  I  must  and  will  have  some  like 
it,  or  I  am  sure  I  shall  quite  die  of  envy.  And 
how  beautiful  she  looks  too !  I  suppose  it  is 
the  diamonds,  for  I  never  admired  her  so  much 
till  to-night.  And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Lovel, 
they  say  it  is  quite  settled  that  she  is  to 
marry  Lord  Eochford.    What  do  you  think?" 

"I  have  heard  the  report,"  he  replied, 
quietly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,  do  you  know,  I  don't 
like  it.  I  have  looked  at  them  both,  and  I 
don't  think  he  is  in  love,  and  I  am  sure  she  is 
not.  Vivian  is  very  funny ;  he  says  he  calls  it 
quite  a  love  match,  for  that  they  are  both  as  much 
in  love  with  each  other's  money  as  they  can  be. 
But  I  don't  like  such  worldly  marriages ;  now 
do  you,  Mr.  Lovel?  I  think  it  is  quite  shock- 
ing to  promise  to  love  a  person,  and  all  the 
while  not  to  care  a  bit  about  him.  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  for  all  the 
world.  But  good  gracious,  is  that  a  valse, — and 
I  never  saw  that  the  quadrille  was  over !     Oh, 
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Mr.  Level,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  and 
tell  Miss  Mowbray  that  I  have  asked  fifty 
thousand  people,  and  they  all  say  that  they 
would  rather  have  a  cotillon  than  a  country 
dance.  She  begged  me  to  find  out.  Now 
please  don't  forget,  for  I  must  go  back  to  my 
place." 

Lovel  stood  irresolute;  but  a  momentary 
sight  of  Miss  Mowbray  standing  near  her 
mother,  without  Lord  Eochford,  gave  him 
boldness,  and  he  approached  her.  She  saw 
him  coming,  and  a  deeper  blush  than  he  had 
ever  yet  seen  passed  over  her  face ;  and  when 
he  met  her  there  was  something  like  embar- 
rassment in  her  manner — he  could  not  tell 
whether  it  came  from  pleasure  or  from  pain ; 
but  it  was  not  with  absolute  indifierence,  and 
indifierence  only  is  utterly  without  hope.  He 
gave  his  message  composedly,  saying  he  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  Hervey  to  speak  to  her. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  took  up  the  words,  and,  un- 
conscious of  the  feelings  inLovel's  mind,  said, 
half  jestingly,  half  seriously — 

"  Is  this  your  only  reason  for  coming  near 
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US,  Mr.  Lovel?  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost 
your  civility.  It  is  like  your  behaviour  in 
London.  Mr.  Lovel  says  he  saw  us  in  London, 
Ada ;  and  I  have  been  telling  him  that  I  thought 
we  had  very  good  reason  to  be  offended  with 
him,  for  having  forsaken  us  in  that  strange 
land." 

Lovel  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  Ada 
— a  single  involuntary  glance. 

She  turned  away  her  head,  but  not  haughtily 
— not  even  his  distrustful  heart  could  so  in- 
terpret it. 

"Ask  Ada  how  she  liked  London,  Mr. 
Lovel,"  Mrs.  Mowbray  began  again.  "  I  really 
thought  that  her  head  would  have  been  a  little 
turned ;  but  I  was  wrong.  She  has  returned 
to  Mowbray  quite  untainted." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  she  moved  away. 

A  somewhat  awkward  silence  followed.  Ta 
Lovel,  it  was  one  of  those  precious  moments 
too  precious  to  waste,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  use.  "  Untainted !" — He  unconsciously  pon- 
dered upon  the  word,  and  marvelled  how  it 
was  possible  that  she,  "  so  purely  bright,  so 
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calmly  fair,"  could  be  about  to  sell  herselt,  her 
truth,  her  happiness,  the  world's  respect,  for 
mere  ungilded,  unsanctified  riches,  rank,  and 
power.  It  was  a  mystery ;  and,  as  he  stood  be- 
side her,  his  heart  swelled  with  the  desire  to 
open  her  blinded  eyes,  to  undeceive  her  deluded 
imagination. 

She  did  not  speak.  It  is  possible  something 
of  the  same  train  of  thought  was  passing  in  her 
own  mind. 

"  Is  it  not  your  birthday.  Miss  Mowbray?" 
Lovel  said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence  sud- 
denly and  with  effort. 

''  Yes,  I  am  eighteen  to-day." 

"  Your  new  year  is  opening  brightly  and 
gaily."  He  looked  at  her  with  his  peculiar 
melancholy  smile  as  he  spoke. 

She  made  no  answer.  The  light  that  had 
animated  her  countenance  early  in  the  evening 
was  fading  away.  Something  of  thoughtful- 
ness  was  stealing  over  and  softening  her 
beautiful  features. 

Lovel  watched  her  with  admiration,  anxiety, 
and  wonder.     ''  Is  the  brightness  fading  from 
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her  dreams?"  he  thought ;  "  has  she  bound  her- 
self, sold  herself,  and  now,  too  late,  does  she 
repent? — or  is  it  possible — can  there  be  truth 
in  my  strange  presumptuous  thoughts — if  I 

dared ,"  but  here  he  checked  himself. 

"  Madness !"  he  said  ;  "  have  I  not  seen  and 
heard  enough !" 

And  in  confirmation  of  all  he  had  already 
seen  and  heard,  Lord  Eochford  at  the  moment 
approached.  He  came  to  engage  Ada  for  the 
last  quadrille,  barely  making  a  request — almost 
taking  it  as  his  right,  concluding  his  speech 
with  an  awkward  compliment,  expressing  his 
desire  to  begin  and  end  the  evening  with  her. 
Ada  bowed  her  acceptance,  but  so  coldly  and 
disdainfully,  that  Lo vol's  fear  and  wonder  were 
excited  afresh.  How  could  she  thus  deceive 
herself? 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  he  said,  seriously  and 
quietly,  after  a  moment's  thought,  ''good 
wishes  are  accepted  on  our  birthdays,  even 
from  strangers.  None  can  more  earnestly 
wish  your  happiness  than  I  do.  What  good 
thing  may  I  wish  you  that  you  would  care  to 
accept?" 
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"  You  will  not  wish  me  the  fulfilment  of 
my  own  wishes,"  she  replied. 

"  I  will — I  would,  at  least,  if  I  could  feel 
that  they  would  secure  your  happiness." 

"  We  all  think  too  much  of  happiness,"  she 
said,  with  something  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
*'  it  is  a  poor  word,  too  poor  to  be  the  object  of 
our  lives;  and  for  me,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation — "  I  know  that  it  cannot 
be." 

"  Not  for  you?"  he  said,  surprised  at  her 
tone — unconscious  to  what  she  alluded,  to 
what  the  conversation  tended — "  to  whom  like 
you  have  the  means  of  happiness  been  given? 

You  have  much  to  enjoy,  and  much how 

much  to  bestow." 

"  But  those  who  desire  too  much  cannot  be 
satisfied — I  know  that  my  life  must  end  in 
disappointment." 

"  Do  you  already  know  this?'' 
"  I  feel  it,"  she  replied,  sadly;  some  conflict 
was  evidently  agitating  her  mind, — a  conflict 
of  some  new  feeling  Avith   her  old-cherished 
dreams,  and  the  conflict  saddened  her. 
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"  I  feared  it  would  be  thus,"  he  said;  ''  but 
mv^t  it  be?"  He  knew  not  whether  she 
spoke  of  her  own  abstract  visions,  or  whether, 
in  truth,  the  stings  of  a  too  late  repentance 
were  awakening  her. 

"What  would  you  wish  me?"  she  asked 
suddenly,  turning  towards  him. 

"  //"  and  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  a  startled  gaze. 

She  turned  away  her  head  again  with  the 
same  peculiar  movement — not  inviting,  and 
yet  far,  very  far  from  repulsive. 

He  recovered  and  restrained  himself,  and 
recalled  his  bewildered  senses,  and  the  con- 
versation proceeded. 

Many  said,  that  night,  the  report  of  the  ex- 
pected marriage  flying  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  was  "  such  a  flirtation"  going  on  between 
Lord  Rochford  and  Miss  Mowbray;  but  none 
said  that  there  had  been  a  flirtation  between 
Miss  Mowbray  and  Mr.  Lovel,  and  yet  the 
latter  observation  would  have  been  the  truest 
of  the  two.  Yes,  the  proud,  cold  Ada  Mow- 
bray had  been  guilty  of  something  approach- 

VOL.  111.  D 
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ing,  at  least,  to  a  flirtation,  and  when  the 
evening  was  over,  and  she  stood  alone  in  her 
own  room,  she  became  conscious  of  it.  Ada 
was  no  self-deceiver.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  see  and  not  to  observe — nothing  so  easy  as 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  sights  which  might  be 
seen  in  our  own  minds.  It  requires  some 
strength  to  meet  sternly  face  to  face  that 
which  it  displeases  us  to  acknowledge;  but 
Ada  was  not  a  self-deceiver ;  she  might  mis- 
take, perhaps,  parts  of  her  character ;  but  once 
warned  that  some  unexpected  feeling  had 
arisen,  she  met  it  manfully — questioned  it, 
and,  as  it  might  be,  yielded  to  it,  or  conquered 
it.  She  had  so  acknowledged  to  herself  the 
unexpected  pleasure  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived the  admiration  lavished  upon  her  in 
London — the  mere  admiration  for  her  beauty. 
It  had  lowered  her  in  her  own  eyes ;  but  she 
had  acknowledged  it;  and  now,  as  her  con- 
science warned  her  that  other  feelings  equally 
unexpected  had  arisen  within,  she  turned  at 
once  to  meet  them,  to  drag  them  forth  and 
scrutinize  them  as  to  their  depth,  and  strength, 
and  character. 
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She  thrfew  open  the  window,  and  sat  down 
to  think.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight,  frosty 
night,  and  the  cold  air  blew  in  upon  her  cheek, 
flushed  and  heated  with  unwonted  excitement ; 
but  she  braved  it — the  cold  assisted  her  in 
clearing  and  calming  her  mind. 

The  struggle  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
a  struggle  between  love  and  ambition.  That 
the  influence  which  Lovel  exercised  over  Ada's 
mind  consisted  in  some  feeling  approaching 
to  love,  her  manner  and  conduct  (although 
she  herself,  thoughtful  and  abstracted,  was 
little  aware  in  how  great  a  degree)  plainly  de- 
clared; but  it  was  not  love  that  came  under 
her  notice :  the  conflict  was  rather  of  prin- 
ciples than  of  sentiments.  The  consciousness 
that  not  all  the  depth  of  the  devotion  with 
which  he  regarded  her  could  invest  her  opi- 
nions with  beauty  or  honour  in  Lovel's  eyes 
affected  her  more  than  a  thousand  words  of 
argument,  and  she  turned  to  scrutinize  those 
opinions,  and  question  with  them  as  to  what, 
in  very  truth,  their  worth  might  be. 

The  conflict  was  severer  than  she  had  anti- 
d2 
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cipated;  perhaps  before  the  starry  vault  of 
Heaven, — so  high,  so  wide,  so  pure, — her 
dreams  of  vain  ambition  looked  poor  and 
grovelling  indeed;  perhaps,  feelings  deeper 
even  than  those  depths  into  which  her  eyes 
were  piercing,  gave  a  brighter  light  to  the 
better  promptings  of  her  nature;  certain  it 
is  that  a  moment  had  come  when  she  asked 
herself  almost  in  scorn  whether  ambition  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  which  she  was  about  to 
make  for  it.  The  question  was  asked  and 
remained  unanswered,  and  unanswered,  then 
at  least,  it  was  destined  to  be,  for  she  was 
aroused  from  her  solitary  musings  by  her 
mother's  entrance. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  what  are  you  doing?"  she 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  as  Ada  rose  from 
the  window;  "sitting  in  the  cold  air  after  that 
heated  ball-room !  My  dear  child,  will  you 
tell  me  what  you  are  made  of?" 

Ada  slightly  smiled,  closed  the  window, 
and  came  towards  her  mother. 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  you,  Ada,  though  it  is 
so  late,  because  your  father  was  anxious  that 
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I  should  speak  to  night.  I  have  never  yet 
mentioned  to  you  his  Avish  and  both  our 
wishes,"  she  added,  with  the  emphasis  which 
some  people  address  to  themselves  in  order  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  speaking 
the  truth,  "with  regard  to  Lord  Eochford; 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  influence  you,  and 
I  saw  no  symptoms  of  your  showing  any  dis- 
inclination to  comply  with  those  wishes ;  but 
as  your  father  now  has  reason  to  believe  that 
Lord  Kochford  is  anxious  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  will  probably  speak  to  you  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  be  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  prepared  to  give  at  once  a  decisive 
answer.     You  understand  me,  Ada?" 

"  Yes,  Mamma,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear  Ada,  that  you  have 
already  considered  this  subject.  You  have 
been  aware,  I  suppose,  of  Lord  Eochford's 
wishes  before  now?" 

"  Yes,  Mamma." 

There  was  something  in  her  daughter's  ap- 
pearance, as  she  stood  with  her  eyes  thought- 
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fully  fixed  on  the  ground,  that  startled  Mrs. 
Mowbray  into  the  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  mind  which  might  lead  to  an 
opposition  to  Mr.  Mowbray's  plans;  an  idea 
which  he  had  suggested,  but  she,  till  this 
instant,  had  denied.  Now  trembling  at  the 
very  supposition  of  such  a  conflict,  she  has- 
tened to  speak  again. 

"  Your  father  tells  me  that  during  his  late 
visit  to  London,  having  plainly  seen  what 
Lord  Rochford's  intentions  were,  he  inquired 
a  good  deal  into  his  character  and  his  affairs, 
and  he  has  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
His  rent-roll  is  large,  and,  what  is  unusual 
in  these  days,  unencumbered,  and  he  has  no 
extravagant  tastes  or  bad  habits ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bears  an  excellent  character.  Mr. 
Mowbray  went  one  day  to  call  at  Rochford 
House,  and  he  was  both  pleased  and  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and  good  taste,  and  even  the 
magnificence,  of  the  house  and  all  its  arrange- 
ments; indeed,  he  was  in  every  way  extremely 
pleased  with  what  he  saw  of  Lord  Rochford. 
He  says,"  she  added,  smiling,  "that  if  the 
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future  Countess  of  Eochford  has  beauty  equal 
to  the  other  advantages  she  will  possess,  that 
she  will  be  quite  the  queen  of  London 
society." 

And  while  Mrs.  Mowbray,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  spoke  her  worldly  words, — the  world- 
liness  of  which  she  was  attempting  to  conceal 
by  mingling  with  it  praises  of  Lord  Koch- 
ford's  character, — she  was  at  the  moment 
scorning  herself  for  speaking,  and  scorning 
those  who,  in  such  a  matter,  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  considerations.  When  she 
paused,  she  fixed  a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  her 
daughter,  but  Ada's  countenance  betrayed  no 
change — thoughtful  she  had  stood  and  thought- 
ful she  remained. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Ada,  I  will  not  keep  you 
up  any  longer,  we  shall  both  be  much  better 
in  bed, — you  will  think  over  what  I  have 
said." 

"  Yes,  Mamma.     Good  night." 

''Good  night,  my  dear  child!"  At  the 
door  Mrs.  Mowbray  paused,  and  turning 
round,   she  laughingly  added,   something   in 
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the  manner  of  Edith  Bellenden's  postscript, 
that  which  had,  in  fact,  been  the  chief  point  of 
her  late  discourse  with  her  husband,  or  rather, 
of  her  husband's  discourse  to  her — "  Your 
father  says,  Ada,  that  you  must  remember 
that,  agreeable  as  Mr.  Lovel  is,  he  is  nothing 
but  a  clerk." 

A  blush  of  shame,  pride,  and  anger, 
mounted  even  to  Ada's  temples,  and  she 
turned  away.  Mrs.  Mowbray  closed  the 
door  and  sighed;  she  had  never  felt  so  much 
interest,  so  much  sympathy  with,  so  much 
tenderness  for  her  daughter,  as  she  did  at 
that  moment  when  she  fancied,  and  fancied — 
with  her  own  affectionate  nature — far  beyond 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  love  was 
struggling  in  Ada's  mind  with  submission 
to  her  father's  wishes;  she  had  never  till 
that  moment  believed  that  Ada  could  love; 
she  now  for  a  few  hours  sighed  over  her, 
loved  her,  and  pitied  her,  as  a  broken-hearted 
girl. 

The  door  closed,  and  Ada  remained  alone ; 
but  not  again  to  think:  in  one  moment  the 
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decision  had  been  made.  The  picture  of  the 
future  Countess  of  Kochford  had  not  been 
without  its  influence;  but  the  shame  and 
indignation  with  which  she  heard  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  warn  her — Ada 
Mowbray — against  the  attractions  of  Mr. 
Lovel — against  the  dangers  of  love — was 
alone  sufficient  to  banish  every  better,  to 
drown  every  softer  feeling,  and,  in  a  state  of 
towering  pride,  and  with  her  cheek  crimson, 
though  she  was  alone,  the  die  was  cast,  and 
her  resolution  taken. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Farewell !  in  tearless  agony  I  part ; 

Beloved,  the  pang  can  cost  thee  little  now  : 
The  thought  of  triumph  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

The  smile  of  triumph  plays  around  thy  brow. 

But,  oh  !  when  that  is  gone,  and  time  has  dimmed — 
If  Time  can  dim  the  glory  of  thine  eye — 

When  the  full  cup  of  joy,  which  now  is  brimmed, 
Drained  by  thine  eager  spirit,  shall  be  dry; 

When  the  bright  sun  that  gilds  thy  day  is  set, 
A  star's  faint  lustre  may  resume  its  reign, 

I  am  contented  that  thou  shouldst  forget : 
All  love  thee  now,  but  I  will  love  thee  then. 

Anon. 

To  some  minds,  the  degradation  of  a 
character  which  they  have  loved  and  ad- 
mired is  a  trial  more  painful  than  any  dis- 
appointment of  their  own  hopes  or  affections; 
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and  Level's  was  one  of  these.  He  could  have 
borne,  he  did  bear  calmly,  the  coldness  and 
avoidance,  the  marked  avoidance,  with  which 
Ada  punished  him  for  her  momentary  forget- 
fulness  of  her  dreams  of  ambition;  he  could 
well  have  borne  to  see  her  wooed  and  won 
by  another  who  had  been  worthy  of  her;  but 
he  was  stung  to  madness  by  the  sight  of  her 
reception,  her  cold  and  calm,  but  satisfied 
reception,  of  the  awkward  empressement  with 
which  Lord  Eochford  sought,  during  the  next 
few  days,  to  declare  a  passion  which  did  not 
exist.  Night  and  morning,  he  said  he 
could  bear  it  no  more ;  but  night  and 
morning  still  found  him  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arrangements  (they  can  be  called 
by  no  higher  name)  with  a  species  of  breath- 
less fascination;  while  through  his  mind,  in 
rapid  alternate  moods,  arose  a  disbelief  in  all 
truth  and  virtue,  scorn  of  himself  and  all 
mankind,  reckless  indifference  to  his  whole 
future  life  and  conduct,  and  love  and  admira- 
tion for  Ada,  more  ardent  than  before. 

On  the  day  before  the  party  broke  up,  all 
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these  moods  yielded  to  a  more  softened 
feeling,  as  he  remembered  (and  so  deep  had 
been  the  absorption  with  which  he  watched 
her,  that  he  remembered  it  then  for  the  first 
time)  that  he  was  looking  his  last  on  Ada 
Mowbray  ;  if  she  ever  met  his  eyes  again, 
which  he  internally  said  she  should  not  do, 
it  would  be  as  the  Countess  of  Eochford. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  sadden- 
ing remembrance,  that  he  determined,  banish- 
ing the  pride  with  which  he  had  acquiesced 
in  her  avoidance,  to  speak  to  her  once  more — 
with  what  purpose  he  scarcely  knew,  but  once 
more  to  speak  to  her,  once  more  to  hear  her 
speak,  once  to  wish  her  happiness  on  the  path 
which  she  had  chosen. 

The  morning  had  been  stormy,  and  all  the 
guests  had  been  forced  to  remain  at  home. 
They  assembled  idly  in  the  drawing-room, 
but,  except  for  a  short  time  when  she  sat  by 
Mrs.  Hervey,  and  allowed  her  to  discourse  to 
her  with  her  usual  flow  of  eloquence,  Ada  did 
not  appear.  After  luncheon,  Mr.  Graham 
invited   Lovel,  Lord   Kochford,  and   others, 
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to  walk  with  liim.  The  weather  was  still 
bad ;  but  having  flirted  more  than  he  wished 
to  flirt  with  Georgina  Fairfax,  during  the 
morning,  he  was  anxious  to  escape  for  the 
day.  Lord  Rochford,  with  a  conscious  glance 
at  Mrs.  Mowbray,  declined  the  invitation; 
the  rest  accepted,  and  five  or  six  left  the 
castle  together. 

"  Now,  we  shall  have  the  billiard-room  to 
ourselves,"  exclaimed  Greorgina  Fairfax  — 
"  do  let  us  all  go  and  play." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes  ;  how  very  delightful,' ' 
cried  Mrs.  Hervey.  "  I  like  playing  at  bil- 
liards better  than  anything  in  the  world;  and 
Vivian  says  I  play  so  badly,  that  he  is  quite 
ashamed  to  be  in  the  room  when  I  ;'lay.  Do 
come,  Miss  Fairfax;  and  Miss  Mowbray,  I 
am  sure  you  play  very  well,  because  you  do 
everything  well.  Vivian  says  you  are  like 
somebody  or  something — I  forget  what  it  is, 
but  something  very  flattering,  I  know — which 
is  able  to  turn  everything  it  touches  into 
gold.  I've  spoiled  his  speech,  but  he  really 
did   say   something  very  pretty,  last  night. 
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about  joii,  and  I  said  I  should  tell  you;  so 
do  come  and  play  at  billiards." 

Miss  Mowbray,  however,  declined  ;  and 
Miss  Fairfax  declining  it  because  Ada  did, 
they  remained  in  the  drawing-room  alone. 
Ada's  kindness  to  her  had  continued,  and 
she  felt  less  afraid  of  the  proud  Miss  Mow- 
bray than  of  most  other  people  in  the  world. 
She  sat  down  to  her  work :  Ada  wandered  to 
the  window,  and  stood  there,  in  a  mood  of 
listless  thoughtfulness  which  was  very  un- 
usual to  her,  while  a  shade  of  deep  sadness 
stole  over  her  beautiful  features,  increased  by 
the  influence  of  the  monotonous  waving  of  the 
trees,  and  the  drizzling  of  the  rain. 

Miss  Fairfax  w^atched  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  joined  her  at  the  window. 
Though  not  gifted  with  much  discernment, 
she,  like  many  people  who  stand  by  in  life, 
unnoticed,  "  saw  more  of  the  game  than  the 
players."  Miss  Mowbray  puzzled  her,  but 
she  hit  the  real  truth  more  nearly  than 
others.  Of  Lovel's  feelings  she  had  no 
doubt,   and   she   felt  as   deeply   for   him   as 
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a  very  tender-hearted  girl  can  feel.  She 
was,  as  Mr.  Graham  had  discovered,  a  little 
in  love  with  him  herself,  but  it  was  a  harm- 
less, unselfish  love,  which  would  have  been 
most  happy  to  do  him  a  good  turn  with 
Miss  Mowbray,  if  it  had  been  in  her  power. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Lovel  in  the  garden,"  she 
remarked;  "I  thought  he  went  out  walking 
with  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Hervey,  and  the 
others." 

Ada  made  no  answer,  but  left  the  window, 
and  approached  her  companion's  work-frame. 

"  Shall  I  wind  these  worsteds  for  you?" 
she  inquired. 

Miss  Fairfax  thanked  her  and  accepted  the 
^ffer,  and  they  sat  down  together. 

"  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Lovel  is  very  much 
altered?"  Miss  Fairfax  began  again,  after  a 
short  silence. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? — in  what  way 
altered?" 

"  Mr.  Hervey  says  he  is  grown  quite 
stupid;  but  I  should  not  say  that;  I  think 
he  is  very  much  changed  since  the  last  time 
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he  was  here ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  because 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  him. 
You  must  see  that  he  is  in  very  low  spirits." 

''  I  have  not  observed  him,"  said  Ada, 
coldly. 

"  You  are  very  ungrateful,  then !"  said 
Miss  Fairfax,  playfully  but  timidly. 

Ada  made  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  no  feeling  for  people  who  are 
in  love?"  Miss  Fairfax  again  broke  the  silence 
by  inquiring. 

"  Very  little,"  replied  Ada,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mowbray !  how  strange  you 
are.  I  feel  so  very,  very  sorry  for  those  who 
are  disappointed,  or  hopelessly  in  love." 

Ada  thought  for  a  moment,  then  answered^ 
"  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  suffer- 
ing in  such  cases,  and  for  that  degree  I  can 
feel;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  no  feelings 
which  cannot  be  overcome,  if  duty  or  necessity 
commands  it." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Fairfax,  timidly; 
"  and  yet  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  even  quite 
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like  to  think  you  are  right:  it  makes  the 
world  so  very  hard." 

"  Not  hard,"  Ada  said,  "  only  strong." 

Miss  Fairfax  sighed;  her  meditated  appeal 
for  Lovel  was  put  to  flight.  Another  silence 
followed;  it  was  broken  by  Miss  Fairfax 
suddenly  leaving  her  work,  and  saying 
hurriedly,  "  that  she  had  left  her  silk  up- 
stairs." She  was  gone  before  Ada  raised  her 
eyes  from  a  tangled  skein  of  Berlin  wool. 
When  they  were  raised,  they  met  the  eyes  of 
Lovel. 

He  had  seen  Ada  and  her  companion  from 
the  garden,  and,  as  by  irresistible  compulsion, 
felt  himself  driven  to  seek  her  once  more. 

He  stood  before  her,  and  a  deep  blush  rose 
into  the  cheeks  of  both;  but  Ada's  quickly 
vanished,  and  her  embarrassment  was  over- 
come. 

"  You  have  returned  early  from  your  walk," 
she  said,  coldly. 

He  was  silent;  but  one  of  those  speaking 
silences  which  tell  that  some  deep  •emotion  is 
near.     Ada's  heart   beat  with  apprehension, 
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and,  but  for  very  scorn  of  her  weakness  in  his 
presence,  she  woukl  have  escaped  as  rapidly  as 
Miss  Fairfax  had  done.  She  half  rose,  but, 
instantly  recovering  herself,  resumed  her  seat 
and  returned  to  her  occupation. 

Suddenly  he  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  in  one 
mad  moment,  unconscious  of  the  words  which 
flowed  from  his  lips,  told  her  that  he  had  dared 
to  love  her. 

"  Was  it  not  well  to  speak  1 
To  have  spoken  once — it  could  not  but  be  well." 

In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  well — it 
was  a  weak  indulgence,  and  its  fruit  was  bit- 
terness. Ada  had  been  startled  into  listening, 
and  for  a  moment  had  been  herself,  with  some- 
thing of  responsive  feeling,  carried  away  by 
the  deep  passion  of  his  voice  and  manner ;  but 
there  is  no  pride  like  the  pride  of  conscious 
weakness,  and  it  was  this  consciousness  which 
now,  as  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  armed 
her  tongue  with  scorn.  She  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  stood  for  an  instant,  cold,  haughty,  and  un- 
concerned, while,  in  freezing  accents,  she  said — 
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"  Such  words,  Mr.  Lovel,  are  as  unexpected 
as  they  are  unwelcome." 

She  paused  but  a  moment,  then,  with  a  slight 
cold  glance,  turned  and  left  him. 

A  tumult  of  feelings — love,  pride,  shame  and 
anger — were  rising  within  him  and  striving 
to  be  heard;  but,  amidst  the  tumult,  love, 
unquenched  by  anger,  unconquered  by  her 
scorn,  soared  above  the  rest,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  still. 

Rapidly  crossing  the  room  he  reached  the 
door  before  her,  and,  having  opened  it,  he  held 
it  for  a  moment  closed  with  his  hand,  while  he 
said,  in  a  steady  voice  and  with  a  manner 
at  once  earnest,  respectful  and  composed : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  plead  for  my  madness. 
Miss  Mowbray,  but  that  which  I  should  but 
again  offend  by  expressing.  It  is  past ;  and  I 
must  bear  to  suffer  for  the  presumption  which 
dared  to  address  you  as  I  have  done.  But  it 
was  not  this  I  followed  you  to  say.  We  shall 
not  soon  meet  again ;  and,  deserving  as  I  may 
be  of  your  scorn,  you  may,  perhaps,  when  this 
moment  is  passed,  regret  that  you  left  me  in 
E  2 
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anger.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  renew  my  offence," 
he  continued,  his  composed  manner  failing — 
his  colour  rising,  his  voice  trembling  with  agi- 
tation— "but  to  efface  all  bitterness,  that  I 
would  repeat,  that  if  a  love  like  mine  may  be 
heard,  the  path  of  your  future  life  shall  be 
blest  from  Heaven !"  He  paused,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  her,  as  she  stood  before  him,  so 
still,  so  statue-like,  in  her  proud  tranquillity. 
"  And  you,"  he  continued,  "  will  you  not  say 
one  kind  word  to  me  ? — will  you  not,  at  least, 
say  that  you  forgive  me  ?" 

But  Ada  stood  unmoved. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  pass.  She  moved  on ;  then,  at  last, 
with  a  voice  and  manner  that  made  her  cold 
words  more  galling,  said — 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Mr.  Lovel ; 
unwelcome  as  are  your  words,  I  suppose  I 
should  thank  you  for  them;  but,  before  we 
meet  again,  let  them  be  forgotten." 

She  bowed  her  haughty  head,  and  they 
parted.     With  a  slow,  stately  step  she  passed 
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along  the  corridor  and  up  the  stairs;  but  when 
she  reached  her  own  room,  the  door  was 
bolted,  and  her  head  was  flung  upon  the  table, 
while  tears,  such  as  she  had  shed  in  the  days 
of  her  passionate  childhood,  streamed  from  her 
eyes. 

She  was  not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in 
her  unwonted  emotion.  There  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell's  voice,  in  a 
tone  of  some  bustle  and  importance,  as  if  she 
knew  that  she  was  the  bearer  of  a  confidential 
message — "Mrs. Mowbray  is  inquiring  for  you, 
ma'am — she  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  her 
dressing-room  iinmediately ^ 

"  Tell  her  I  will  come,"  Ada  replied.  She 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  she  was  calmed, 
recovered,  and  self-possessed  in  a  moment. 
She  stood  before  the  glass,  in  no  desire  of 
pride  or  vanity  to  look  her  best,  but  to  smooth 
her  disordered  hair,  and  to  wash  the  traces  of 
tears  and  agitation  from  her  face.  And,  to  her 
own  eyes,  every  trace  of  past  feeling  was 
banished  before  she  sought  her  mother. 
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Mrs.  Mowbray  was  standing  in  her  dressing- 
room,  awaiting  her  daughter's  appearance  with 
a  fidgetting  impatience. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  come  in  and  shut  the  door ; 
I  was  waiting  for  you.  Lord  Eochford  has 
been  speaking  to  me — you  understand — he  is 
now  in  my  sitting-room,  and  he  wishes  to  be 
allowed  to  say  one  word  to  you.  You  had 
better  go  to  him  at  once.  But  what  is  the 
matter,  my  dear  child?"  as  she  inspected  her 
daughter's  appearance  for  the  occasion,  and 
remarked  with  surprise  the  sadness  of  her 
countenance,  and  the  heaviness  of  her  eyes. 
"  Are  you  ill?  do  you  feel  nervous?  should 
you  like  to  put  off  this  interview " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,  mamma !  I  am  quite 
ready  to  see  Lord  Eochford." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ada,  what  is  the  matter? 
you  don't  look  like  yourself.  What  have  you 
been  doing  this  afternoon?" 

"  I  have  been  remembering  that  Mr.  Lovel 
is  nothing  but  a  clerk,"  she  said,  with  some 
bitterness. 

"Ah!    is  that  it?    Poor  man!"  she  said, 
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shaking  her  head.  "  I  have  been  very  much 
afraid  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  that  there 
was  something  amiss;  he  seems  sadly  out  of 
spirits.  Poor  man!"  she  continued,  in  her 
pity  forgetting  Lord  Eochford  entirely;  ^'I 
hope,  dear  Ada,  that  you  spoke  kindly,  and 
that  he  is  not  very  unhappy." 

"  It  is  useless,  mamma,  to  keep  Lord  Eoch- 
ford waiting,"  Ada  said,  without  noticing  the 
remark;  "  I  had  better  go  to  him  at  once:" 
and,  with  a  more  than  usually  lofty  step,  she 
entered  her  mother's  sitting-room. 

Lord  Eochford  was  standing  by  the  fire, 
looking,  as  was  not  surprising,  extremely  awk- 
ward. He  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and 
begged  her  to  sit  down,  which  she  did,  and  a 
pause  followed.  It  was  a  situation  which,  with 
all  this  preparation,  would  have  been  embar- 
rassing enough  under  any  circumstances;  but 
when  there  Avas  no  feeling  in  the  case  on  either 
side,  the  awkwardness  was  increased  tenfold. 
One  word  from  Lord  Eochford  at  any  moment 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  settle  the  busi- 
ness; but  he  had  his  own  rules  of  propriety 
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for  all  great  events  in  life,  and  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  depart  from  them.  He 
did,  however,  repent  in  some  degree  of  his 
boldness,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with 
Ada — he  so  perplexed,  she  so  self-possessed. 

"  I  suppose.  Miss  Mowbray,  that  you  have 
heard  from  Mrs.  Mowbray  that — that — of  my 
wishes — of  my  hopes?" 

Ada  bowed. 

"It  is  unnecessary,  then,  for  me  to  detain 
you  by  repeating  what  I  have  said  to  her.  I 
believe.  Miss  Mowbray,  that  you  understand 
that — that — "  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat— 
"  that  I  have  been  long  attached  to  you ;  and 
I  need  only  ask  you  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that — that— with  time  I  may  gain  your 
affections." 

It  was  an  inappropriate  word.  Ada  blushed 
as  he  said  it ;  blushed  with  shame  at  her  own 
falsehood.  But  her  blush  saved  her  from 
speaking ;  it  was  a  sign  of  feeling  which  Lord 
Eochford  had  not  anticipated.  It  gratified 
him  extremely ;  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
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more  definite  answer  to  his  request,  he  ap- 
proached her,  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it 
with  great  politeness  to  his  lips.  This  cere- 
mony over,  well  pleased  with  himself,  and  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  to  have  got  so  well  through 
the  affair,  he  said — 

*'  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  thank  you.  Miss  Mowbray, 
for  permitting  me  to  have  this — "  he  paused, 
and  searched  his  brain  for  an  appropriate 
word,  but  as  no  word  presented  itself  except 
^'  delightful,"  which  was  scarcely  suitable  to, 
or  dignified  enough  for  the  occasion,  he  con- 
tented himself  without  an  epithet — "  this  in- 
terview with  you." 

Ada  rose,  and  stood  for  a  moment  thought- 
fully before  him :  she  then  said,  *'  If  you 
please.  Lord  Kochford,  I  should  wish  that 
what  has  passed  should  not  be  mentioned  to- 
day." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  replied,  ''and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  attend  to  this  and  all  your 
wishes."    And,  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
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of  making  so  gallant  a  speech,  he  bowed  with 
a  self-satisfied  air,  opened  the  door,  and  closed 
the  interview. 

Ada  passed  by  her  anxiously-expectant 
mother,  kissed  her  in  silence,  and  returned  to 
her  room.  The  die  was  cast:  she  did  not 
hesitate — she  did  not  repent;  it  was  a  step 
that  she  must  take — she  was  impelled  to  it — 
and  yet  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

They  all  met  again  in  the  evening.  Lord 
Rochford  kept  his  promise  of  secrecy,  but  he 
looked  conscious  and  important,  and  made  a 
little  bustle  of  attention  to  Ada.  Lovel  saw 
that  it  was  decided ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  last 
parting,  he  fancied  that  her  face  was  sad,  and 
he  sighed  for  her  over  the  future  that  lay  be- 
fore her.  He  was  grave;  but,  fearful  of 
wounding  her  by  his  manner,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  talk  more  than  he  had  done  for  the  last 
few  evenings. 

The  only  allusion  he  ever  made  to  what  had 
passed  was  to  Miss  Fairfax.  He  sat  next  to 
her  at  dinner,  and  once,  while  he  was  cutting 
some  grapes  and  placing  them  on  her  plate, 
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he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  without  looking  at 
her — 

"  I  saw  that  you  wished  to  serve  me  this 
afternoon,  Miss  Fairfax — and  though  I  fear  I 
made  a  bad  use  of  your  kindness,  I  am  not  the 
less  grateful  to  you  on  that  account." 

Miss  Fairfax  said  nothing— but  she  with 
such  difficulty  restrained  the  tears  that  filled 
her  eyes  from  falling  down  her  cheeks,  that 
Lady  Fairfax,  whose  watchful  eye  was  ever 
over  her  children,  noticed  her  emotion,  and 
pondered  deeply  upon  it.  Unable  to  solve  the 
mystery,  she  afterwards  consulted  Sir  Thomas. 

'^  I  suppose  he  was  telling  her  an  affecting 
anecdote,"  he  suggested. 

But  the  suggestion  did  not  convince  her, 
and  she  always  remained  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  something. 
She  asked  no  questions ;  questions  to  her  daugh- 
ters were,  she  thought,  injudicious  things. 

Once  more  Lovel  came  in  contact  with  Ada. 
She  had  brought  down  some  drawings,  in  order 
that  Mrs.  Hervey  might  choose  one  for  her 
album.     Judging  by  the  selection  in  the  said 
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album,  Mrs.  Hervey  could  not  have  been  hard 
to  please — but  it  appeared  to  be  otherwise. 

"Oh!  Miss  Mowbray,  I  must  have  this!" 
she  exclaimed,  taking  up  the  first  specimen; 
*^  I  am  so  fond  of  rocks  and  water !  Oh  no, 
but  I  like  this  better,"  selecting  a  second;  "I 
like  little  peasant  girls  better  than  anything; 
and  I  am  sure  this  would  suit  Vivian  best — 
and  yet  I  don't  know — oh !  but  this ! — Miss 
Mowbray,  what  a  beautiful  head! — I  must 
have  this  1"  and  so  on  through  a  whole  port- 
folio. ''I  am  sure  I  don't  know  which  to 
choose — Vivian,  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
help  me."  But  Vivian  was  playing  at  whist, 
and  did  not  choose  to  hear. 

She  looked  round  the  room.  ''  Oh,  Mr. 
Lovel!"  she  cried,  springing  towards  him, 
"  you  must  be  so  very  kind  as  to  come  and 
give  me  your  advice— you  must  indeed,"  as 
he  involuntarily  shook  his  head. 

He  thought  it  best  to  comply,  and  ap- 
proached the  table  at  which  Ada  was  sitting, 
and  on  which  the  portfolio  lay.  She  did  not 
raise  her  eyes;  and  having   named,  without 
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hesitation,  a  beautiful  head  a  fancy  piece,  a 
perfect  ideal  of  intellectual  beauty— he  was 
retreating,  when  Mrs.  Hervey  again  begged 
him  to  stop. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lovel,  see  what  I  am  going  to 
do  for  you — I  am  going  to  reward  you  for 
being  so  good-natured  as  to  listen  to  all  my 
silly  questions,  which  Vivian  says  is  very  good 
of  you.  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  draw- 
ing— it  is  much  the  prettiest,  and  a  little  like 
Miss  Mowbray  herself;  but  I  am  going  to  choose 
another  for  myself,  and  ask  Miss  Mowbray  to 
give  this  one  to  you.  Now,  Miss  Mowbray, 
will  you  give  this  to  Mr.  Lovel? — I  am  sure 
he  would  prize  it  so  much." 

Ada  was  silent,  and  Lovel  also.  There  had 
risen  to  his  lips  a  hasty  disclaimer  of  the  re- 
quest, but  he  feared  to  wound  her,  and  so  he 
neither  disclaimed  nor  enforced  it.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  but  she  did  not  raise  her 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Hervey  began  to  petition  again,  and 
Ada,  forced  to  attend,  attempted  to  answer  in 
her  natural  manner.     What  need  was  there  of 
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haughtiness  now?— had  she  not  trampled  him 
in  the  dust?  But  it  would  not  do;  she  felt 
her  colour  rising,  and,  indignant  at  her  weak- 
ness, she  said,  with  careless  coldness — 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs.  Hervey.'' 

"  Then  I  do  please  that  Mr.  Lovel  should 
have  it — and  now,  Mr.  Lovel,  you  must  choose 
another,  quite  as  pretty,  for  me." 
.  Lovel  paused  a  moment  to  steady  his  voice, 
and  to  drive  back  the  bitter  feelings  that  were 
swelling  within  him;  but  they  were  not  quite 
overcome,  as,  laying  on  the  table  the  drawing 
she  had  pressed  upon  him,  he  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hervey,  but  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  it  on  any  account;"  and  he 
hastily  left  the  table. 

"  I  am  sure  I  thought  Mr.  Lovel  would  like 
the  drawing,"  she  said,  with  some  surprise,  to 

Ada.     "  Vivian  says  he  is  quite  sure but 

I  don't  think  you  like  to  hear  that  sort  of 
thing.  Well,  Miss  Mowbray,  now  see  how  well 
my  book  looks— here  is  just  the  place  for  your 
head ;"  and  she  put  the  drawing,  full  of  beauty 
and  genius,  between  a  bunch  of  heart's-ease, 
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— whicli,  as  she  said,  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
been  gathered — and  a  soft,  pale,  washy-look- 
ing pencil  drawing  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 
When  the  rest  of  the  party  approached  Ada 
to  wish  her  good-bye,  Level  stood  with  them. 
He  shook  hands  with  her  in  silence,  and  so 
ended  his  last  visit  to  Mowbray  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 


There  is  a  mood  of  mind  we  all  have  known, 

On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowering  day, 
When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone, 

And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  ear  falls  Fancy's  dazzling  ray. 

And  Wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain; 
Obscured  the  painting  seems  ;  mistuned  the  lay ; 

Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain — 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of  pain. 
Harold  the  Dauntless. 

The  song  was  hushed,  the  dancers  gone,  the 
sounds  of  mirth  which  had  been  resounding 
through  the  walls  of  Mowbray  Castle  had 
died  away,  and  something  of  the  melancholy 
which  often  follows  after  a  state  of  excitement 
had  stolen  over  the  house  and  its  inhabitants. 
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Ada's  destiny  was  fixed,  and  she  was  satis- 
fied with  it ;  she  wished  for  earthly  grandeur, 
and  she  had  obtained  it,  but  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  ambition  which  once  had  made 
her  heart  swell  within  her,  excited  her  no 
more.  She  contemplated  her  future  life  calm- 
ly, but  not  exultingly.  Greatness  had  not 
lost  its  charms;  she  felt  as  she  had  ever 
done,  that  she  must  stand  above  the  common 
herd,  or  die;  but  it  had  lost  its  power  of 
arousing  her,  of  occupying  her  thoughts.  It 
was,  perhaps,  but  the  reaction  after  unusual 
excitement,  but  something  of  listlessness  stole 
over  her  energies,  something  of  languor  over 
her  cold  self-possession. 

No  decisive  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  marriage.  The  settlements  were  likely 
to  be  of  a  tedious  and  complicated  nature,  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  promised  to  follow  Lord  Roch- 
ford  to  London,  in  order  to  enter  upon  their 
discussion.  It  was  felt  by  all  parties  that 
there  was  too  little  love  in  the  case,  to  make 
a  further  personal  courtship  necessary  or  agree- 
able.     When  the  marriage  was   definitively 

VOL.  III.  F 
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settled,  Lord  Eochford  was  to  return  to  Mow- 
bray Castle,,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed;  until  then  a  separation  had  been 
consented  to  on  both  sides;  and  Ada  felt 
grateful  to  her  father,  and  to  her  betrothed 
husband,  for  their  ready  acquiescence  in  her 
suggestion,  that  she  should  remain  at  Mow- 
bray until  the  appointed  time  arrived. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  to  have  followed  his 
future  son-in-law  in  a  week,  but  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  alarming  illness  of  his  wife. 
>She  had  caught  cold,  and  neglected  it,  during 
the  festivities  at  Mowbray.  On  the  day  fixed 
for  Mr.  Mowbray's  journey  to  London,  she  was 
seized  with  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  and  for 
some  hours  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Mr. 
Mowbray  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  wife 
— but  even  indifference  is  startled  at  approach- 
ing death,  and  he  was  very  far  from  wishing 
her  to  die.  He  was  extremely  uneasy — his 
servants  were  astonished  at  his  uneasiness — 
but  independent  of,  perhaps,  some  lingering 
affection  which,  in  such  extremity,  may  rise 
even  in  the  worst  and  hardest  natures,  it  was 
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extremely  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Mowbray  to 
lose  his  wife ;  there  were  many  reasons  which 
made  him  unwilling  even  to  contemplate  it. 

He  remained  at  Mowbray  not  only  during 
the  paroxysm  of  her  disorder,  but  until  she 
was  laid  upon  the  sofa,  and  pronounced  to  be 
recovering ;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  unaccustomed 
to  his  attention  or  anxiety,  forgot,  in  a  few 
days,  whole  years  of  careless  neglect,  and 
gratefully  thanked  her  husband  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  entered 
her  room  earlier  than  was  his  custom.  She 
was  in  bed,  and  the  flush,  which  the  excite- 
ment of  dressing,  and  the  expectation  of  his 
appearance,  usually  brought  to  her  cheeks,  had 
not  settled  there.  She  was  lying  pale  and 
languid,  and  as  he  touched  her  wasted  hand 
and  looked  into  her  face,  he  was  struck  with 
dismay.  "  There  is  death  in  that  hand,"  was 
his  internal  remark.  He  showed  no  symptom 
of  uneasiness,  however,  but  wished  her  good-bye 
with  kindness,  and  left  her  room. 

He  walked  thoughtfully  along  the  passage 
F  2 
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and  down  the  stairs,  then  looked  into  his 
daughter's  sitting-room.  It  was  early — early, 
that  is  for  young  ladies  in  general ;  but  Ada 
had  long  done  breakfast,  and  was  already  at 
her  studies.  Her  proud  nature  had  always 
resisted  alike  the  feelings  of  weariness,  and 
the  luxuries  of  repose.  She  was  seated  at  the 
open  window,  with  a  table  before  her,  and  was 
struggling  against  the  listlessness  that  oppres- 
sed her,  by  setting  herself  a  task  of  some  dif- 
ficulty. She  was  translating  one  of  her  fa- 
vourite passages  in  Schiller's  Wallenstein  into 
Italian  verse.  Her  judgment  in  thus  em- 
ploying herself  was  perfect;  nothing  like  a 
hard  task,  for  those  who  have  strength  of 
mind  to  persevere  in  it,  in  overcoming  ennui, 
or  weariness  of  spirit. 

"  Good-bye,  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  look- 
ing in  at  the  door. 

She  went  towards  him,  and  he  carelessly 
kissed  her. 

"  Circumstances  will  probably  force  me  to 
hasten  your  marriage,"  he  said,  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone.     "  I  am  going  to  set  the  lawyers 
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to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  if  I  give  up  a 
point  or  two,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
the  business.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it 
settled  in  three  weeks." 

Ada's  colour  slightly  rose,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

*'  I  mention  it  to  you  that  you  may  set 
about  ordering  those  nick-nacks  which  women 
appear  to  consider  an  essential  part  of  matri- 
mony; and  which  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  its  charms,  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  added, 
drily, 

"  Well,  Miss  Ada,  you  look  glum,"  he  said, 
after  contemplating  her  countenance  for  some 
moments.  "  Have  you  anything  to  object  to 
in  my  discourse?" 

"  No,  papa,  nothing!"  she  said,  steadily. 

He  withdrew  his  eyes  after  another  scru- 
tiny. Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  her  character,  he  w^as 
always  in  dread  of  her  shrinking  from  the 
worldliness  of  his  plans.  He  instinctively 
felt  that  her  worldliness  was  not  his  worldli- 
ness— that  faulty  as  hers  might  be,  it  was  not 
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the  mean  and  sordid  love  of  this  world's  goods 
which  alone  animated  him. 

"  Then  I  wronged  you,  Ada,"  he  said,  care- 
lessly. "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  object  to 
my  unceremonious  mention  of  your  marriage : 
but  you  are  no  fool ;  you  feel  like  me, — ^  if  it 
were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it 
were  done  quickly  :'  these  things  are  better 
settled  off  hand.     Good-bye." 

He  closed  the  door,  then  opened  it  and 
looked  in  again.  Ada  had  calmly  returned 
to  her  writing-table,  and  her  hand  was  upon 
the  book,  which  she  had  laid  down  on  his  fii'st 
interruption.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  his 
observations. 

"  You  had  better  write  me  a  line  to-morrow 
or  next  day  about  your  mother ;  I  forgot  to 
mention  it.  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Ada," 
he  asked  with  some  anxiety — *'  of  her  health, 
I  mean?" 

'^  She  will  soon  be  well,  I  think,"  Ada  re- 
plied. 

^'  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  I  hope  you  are 
right ;  but  I  doubt  it.     Send  for  Hutchinson 
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again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  tell  him  to  write 
me  his  opinion.  I  did  not  like  her  looks  this 
morning." 

The  door  again  closed,  and  again  Ada  return- 
ed to  her  study.  Of  her  approaching  marriage 
she  would  not,  of  her  mother's  health  she  did 
not  think. 

During  the  hours  of  extreme  danger,  she 
had  sat  pale  and  speechless  by  her  mother's 
bed — but  once  the  danger  past,  she  thought 
of  it  no  more.  Her  father's  remark  fell  heed- 
lessly on  her  ear.  She  heard  of  improvement, 
day  by  day,  and  she  was  satisfied.  This  want 
of  anxiety  was  not  from  want  of  afiection,  or 
want  of  thought  for  her  mother,  it  was  rather 
from  want  of  trial,  and  want  of  experience  in 
the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly  things. 
She  had  never  looked  on  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life.  Day  followed  day 
in  quiet  succession — her  wants  were  provided 
for,  her  slightest  desire  fulfilled,  her  dreams  of 
the  future  uninterrupted  by  one  thought  of 
doubt  or  fear.  She  knew  that  there  was  death 
in  the  world,  but  it  came  not  near  her ;  she 
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heard  that  there  was  poverty,  sickness,  and 
suffering ;  and  when  she  heard,  was  ever  ready- 
to  relieve — but  she  saw  it  not,  felt  it  not ;  the 
world  was  a  resting  place  to  her,  its  pomps  and 
vanities  necessary  and  enduring  realities ;  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  thought  of  change,  start- 
ling must  have  been  the  voice  which  prevailed 
upon  her  to  hear. 

The  gift  of  fearlessness  is  a  gift  which,  even 
in  youth,  thoughtful  natures  rarely  possess. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  observe,  to  ponder  upon 
the  events  that  pass  around  us,  and  not  to  fear. 
But  though  Ada's  was  a  thoughtful  nature, 
her  thoughts  were  all  in  one  direction — up- 
ward— not  upward  to  Heaven,  which  brings 
in  its  train  humbling  meditations  on  the  des- 
tinies of  earth,  but  upward  in  pride;  her 
thoughts  were  all  of  the  power  of  man,  the 
glory  of  man ;  the  pride  of  intellect,  the  pomp 
of  earth,  great  statesmen,  great  warriors,  great 
kings,  the  researches  of  science,  the  wonders 
of  nature.  On  these  things  she  loved  to  ponder, 
and  when  she  was  alone,  her  heart  would  swell, 
and  even  her  eye  grow  dim,  as  she  read  of 
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what  man,  unassisted  man,  had  done :  but 
what  had  thoughts  like  these  to  do  with  sick- 
ness and  sorrow;  with  the  weakness  that 
abases,  the  poverty  that  crushes,  the  death 
that  extinguishes  the  most  soaring  genius. 
From  such  pictures,  if  presented,  she  turned 
away — they  were  revolting,  they  were  painful 

to  her and  yet  the  time  was  come  when 

with  her  own  eyes  she  must  contemplate  the 
end  of  the  pride  of  man. 

She  had  seen  her  mother,  as  usual,  early 
that  morning,  but  had  seen  nothing  to  excite 
alarm;  when  again  she  stood  by  her  bed-side, 
her  father's  remark  recurred  to  her  memory. 

"  You  are  late,  this  morning,  mamma,"  she 
said;  "  I  thought  I  should  have  found  you 
up." 

"  I  am  not  very  well  this  morning,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  languidly.  "I  tried  to  get 
up,  but  could  not.  I  did  not  sleep  well,  which 
I  suppose  has  tired  me."  As  she  spoke  she 
coughed,  a  hollow  -  sounding  cough,  which 
struck  even  on  Ada's  inexperienced  ear. 

She  turned  to  her  mother's  maid, — "  Do 
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you  think  mamma  worse  to-day?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"  She  wants  rest,  Miss  Mowbray,"  the  maid 
said,  rather  angrily — "  she  did  not  sleep  last 
night,  she  coughed  the  whole  night,  and  she 
has  been  lying  waiting  this  morning  till  you 
should  come  to  see  her — she  ought  to  be  rest- 
ing now !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  call  me,  mamma?"  said 
Ada,  bending  reproachfully  over  her  mother. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  it  did  not  matter,"  Mrs. 
Mowbray  replied,  smiling;  "  Jennings  is  fool- 
ish— I  did  not  wish  to  miss  your  visit,  that 
was  all." 

^'  Eestthen,  now,  mamma,"  Ada  said,  draw- 
ing the  curtains  of  the  bed.  Her  heart  smote 
her,  though  she  scarcely  knew  why  ;  and  there 
was  a  weight  upon  her  spirits  as  she  returned 
to  her  own  room. 

The  day  wore  away — it  had  never  seemed 
to  Ada  so  long.  With  a  restlessness  unknown 
before,  she  wandered  from  occupation  to  oc- 
cupation, and  found  repose  in  none.  A  sick- 
ness of  heart,  a  disgust  that  she  could  not 
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define,  and  was  scarcely  conscious  that  she 
felt,  was  stealing  over  her.  Her  mother's  rest 
•seemed  interminable — it  was  not  sleep,  but  it 
was  a  languid  dozing,  which  once  yielded  to^ 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  indulgence  ;  and 
in  her  sick-room,  seated  beside  her  bed,  Ada 
was  unaccustomed  to  be.  She  visited  her  old 
favourite,  Mrs.  Watkyn,  but  the  old  woman 
spoke  in  a  breath  of  Ada's  marriage  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  illness,  and  both  subjects  alike  fell 
painfully  on  her  ear. 

The  evening  came,  and  dinner  was  prepared 
for  her  alone.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  she  had  ever  sat  in  those  long, 
silent  rooms  alone,  and  she  felt  oppressed  by 
the  silence;  yet  accustomed  in  all  things  to 
be  provided  for,  she  made  no  comment,  no 
resistance ;  she  dined  alone,  and  then  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  lighted  and 
prepared  for  her  as  it  was  the  custom  to  be. 
The  shutters  were  closed,  the  grate  was 
empty;  there  was  nothing  to  engage  her 
attention.  She  was  weary,  dissatisfied — she 
could  not  rest. 
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With  a  sudden  movement  she  left  the  room, 
and  again  sought  her  mother.  To  do  any- 
thing would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a 
blessing  to  her. 

"  You  are  awake,  mamma,"  she  said,  with 
a  look  of  pleasure.     *'  May  I  stay  with  you?" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  glanced  at  her  gratefully. 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Ada.  If  it  is  not 
taking  up  your  time,  I  shall  like  it  very 
much." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do,  mamma;" — she  said, 
rather  sadly. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?"  her 
mother  inquired,  with  a  smile.  "  Have  you 
finished  that  beautiful  St.  Cecilia  yet?" 

''  Yes,  mamma." 

"  You  will  show  it  to  me  to-morrow ;"— she 
stopped  with  a  violent  cough;  when  she  re- 
covered herself  she  went  on.  "  Jennings  tells 
me  that  your  box  arrived  from  London  to- 
day. I  hope  your  books  and  music  were  all 
right." 

"  Quite  right,  thank  you,  mamma." 

Another  cough. 
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"  Were  you  pleased  with  that  piece  of 
Moscheles — you  generally  like  his  music,  I 
think?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  it  seems  pretty,"  she  said, 
indifferently.     "  I  just  played  it  through." 

"  I  wonder  when  I  shall  hear  you  play 
again,  Ada, — I  quite  pine  for  the  time." 
Another  violent  fit  of  coughing.  Ada,  un- 
accustomed to  illness,  did  not  observe  that  as 
usual  her  mother  was  endeavouring  to  interest 
her,  and  in  the  exertion  was  exhausting  her- 
self. 

"  How  you  cough,  mamma  !"  she  said,  bend- 
ing towards  her. 

"  It  is  tiresom-e  just  now,  my  dear  Ada," 
she  said,  apologizing.  ''  I  am  sorry  to  worry 
you." 

"  Oh !  mamma,  you  don't  worry  me,"  she 
said,  with  unwonted  softness. 

"  It's  the  talking,  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  the 
maid,  coming  from  the  inner  room.  "  Mrs. 
Mowbray  is  not  able  to  talk  to-day." 

Ada  sat  silently  by  her  side,  and  was* 
happy  to  be  there ;  but  it  would  not  do.    Mrs. 
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Mowbray  was  flurried  at  the  idea  of  her 
daughter — the  cold,  proud  child  upon  whom 
she  had  waited  all  her  life,  sitting  unnoticed 
beside  her,  and  still  she  attempted  to  speak, 
and  the  cough  became  more  and  more  trouble- 
some. 

Mrs.  Jennings  came  to  the  door  again,  and 
beckoned  Ada  away.  "  You  had  better  wish 
your  mamma  good  night.  Miss  Mowbray ;  she 
will  never  rest  while  you  are  sitting  there. 
She's  a  great  deal  better  when  you  are  away." 
Struck  with  the  melancholy  of  Ada's  coun- 
tenance, she  added.  "  She  will  be  better 
to-morrow,  ma'am;  there's  no  fear;  but  it 
worries  her  to  have  you  sitting  by,  and  not 
to  speak.'' 

Ada  returned,  and  silently  kissed  her 
mother. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  Ada,"  said  her 
mother,  gratefully.  "  It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  sit  with  me,"  but  when  she 
was  gone  she  felt  relieved — she  might  suffer 
and  cough  in  peace. 

Ada  returned  to  the  drawing-room.     She 
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took  out  her  work,  but  thought  oppressed  her ; 
her  heart  was  sad  with  undefined  regrets  for 
the  past,  with  undefined  forebodings  for  the 
future,  and  they  thronged  upon  her  against 
her  will.  The  work  was  laid  aside  in  disgust. 
She  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  pianoforte, 
and  played  a  few  bars;  but  the  notes  fell 
harshly  and  gratingly  upon  the  unnatural 
stillness  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  room. 
The  pianoforte  was  closed,  and  she  sat  down 
again,  and  still  the  silence  seemed  to  increase, 
and  to  oppress  her  more  and  more.  To  nervous 
fears  and  terror,  the  strongest  and  the 
proudest  have  been  forced  to  bow.  They 
come  without  our  will;  they  make  us  tremble 
against  our  reason — they  are  influences  with- 
out us — coming  v^^e  know  not  whence,  and  as 
unconsciously  vanishing  again.  To  such  in- 
fluences, to  anything  approaching  to  the  name 
of  fear,  Ada  had  never  been  subject;  yet 
something  of  awe,  of  oppression,  was  stealing 
over  her  now — sounds  which  she  never  had 
heard  before  seemed  to  break  upon  the  still- 
ness; shadows  coming,  she  knew  not  whence, 
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to  pass  upon  the  wall;  footsteps  almost  to 
approach  the  place  where  she  sat.  Every 
sight  and  sound  which  an  excited  imagination 
fancies,  and  a  beating  heart  imitates,  she 
heard  and  saw,  and  she  trembled. 

With  a  violent  effort  she  roused  herself,  passed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  looked  steadily 
around  her.  "  What  had  made  her  heart  to 
beat  ?"  she  asked,  with  scorn ;  but  though  she 
asked  it,  her  spirit  was  oppressed  by  the 
silence  still.  She  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  drew  a  book  to  her  side,  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hands  she  began  to  read.  The 
book  was  one  of  Bulwer's  novels.  She  opened 
at  random,  but  the  pages  suited  her  mood  of 
mind,  and  engaged  her  attention.  She  fell 
upon  some  of  those  melancholy  reflections  on 
human  life,  with  which  his  writings  are  re- 
plete— the  satiety  attending  all  earthly  plea- 
sures, the  loneliness  of  grandeur  and  ambition. 
She  read,  and  her  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  page  before  her  to  her  own  life.  She 
thought  she  was  reading  still,  but  uncon- 
sciously her  thoughts  were  "far,  far  wide." 
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Unconsciously  she  was  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  and  looking  forward  into  the  future,  and 
alike  in  both  she  saw  but  herself — she  was 
alone, 

"  Alone  she  sat — alone,  that  worn-out  word, 
So  idly  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard ; 
Yet,  all  that  poets  sing  and  grief  hath  known 
Of  hope  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word — alone.'''' 

She  had  always  lived  alone — she  had  always 
wished  to  be  alone — how  was  it  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  felt  and  shrank  from  her 
loneliness.  The  same  beautiful  passage  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  will  answer  this 
question — 

"  Who  contemplates,  aspires,  or  dreams,  is  not 
Alone ;  he  peoples  wdth  rich  thought  the  spot. 
The  only  loneliness — how  dark  and  blind — 
Is  that  when  fancy  cannot  dupe  the  mind. 
When  the  heart-sick,  despondent,  tired  of  all 
Looks  joyless  round,  and  sees  the  dungeon  wall. 
Wlien  even  God  is  silent,  and  the  curse 
Of  stagnor  settles  on  the  universe  ; 
When  prayer  is  powerless,  and  one  sense  of  deartli 
Abysses  all,  save  solitude,  on  earth." 

Her  aspiring  dreams  had  lost  for  the  mo- 
ment their  beauty —  their  power  to  engage  her 
VOL.  III.  G 
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attention — and  where  could  she  turn  ?  There 
was  no  other  voice  of  earth,  or  of  heaven, 
which  she  had  ever  courted  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  her  solitude.  She  was  alone,  and 
she  felt  her  loneliness. 

Her  head  still  rested  upon  her  hand,  and 
her  eyes  still  rested  upon  the  page  before  her, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  fall  of  a  large 
tear  upon  the  book.  Many  tears  of  passion 
had  she  shed  in  her  childhood  and  her  youth, 
but  a  tear  of  weakness  or  depression  never 
w  til  now.  The  sight  roused  her  at  once. 
Another  tear  still  trembling  on  her  eye-lashes 
was  dashed  away.  The  thronging  thoughts 
were  driven  back — conscious,  proud,  and  self- 
possessed,  she  was  Ada  Mowbray  once  more. 
But  the  influence  of  such  an  hour  of  weakness 
does  not  pass  with  the  mood  of  mind  which 
produced  it.  "  All  things  once,  are  once  for 
ever." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Oh  !  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Her  eyes  were  beginning  to  open.  Their 
opening  was  assisted  by  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened on  the  following  morning. 

She  came  down  to  breakfast,  rested  and 
relieved,  and  restored  to  herself.  Fears  and  ner- 
vous terrors  fly  like  evil  spirits  with  the  first 
approach  of  day.  "  Morn,  the  joy  bringer," 
was  scattering  her  incense  over  the  earth. 
The  windows  were  all  open,  the  sun  shining, 
the  birds  singing,  the  mowers  were  whetting 
their  scythes,  sounds  of  life  were  within  and 
without  the  house — it  was  no  hour  for  depres- 
sion. On  her  way  from  her  room,  she  called 
to  see  her  mother.  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  slept 
g2 
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well,  spoke  cheerfully,  talked  of  getting  up, 
of  coming  down  again,  looked  with  affection 
at  Ada,  and  thanked  her  for  her  coming,  as  if 
she  was  a  child  who  brought  light  and  joy  to 
her  sick  bed.  Where  were  all  the  regrets  and 
forebodings  of  the  preceding  evening — Ada 
wondered,  as  she  passed  along.  Their  memory 
came  over  her  as  the  faint  memory  of  some 
painful,  but  indistinct  dream.  Life  was  sweet 
again — and  sweet  its  hopes  and  promises 
too. 

She  hurried  over  breakfast.  As  she  was 
leaving  the  table,  she  glanced  over  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper  which  had  been  placed  be- 
side her.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  following 
paragraph, — 

"  We  have  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Reginald  Lovel,  Esq.,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Percy,  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  His 
Majesty's  Legation,  at  Washington,  United 
States.  Mr.  Lovel  leaves  England  imme- 
diately, being  the  bearer  of  important  des- 
patches." 

There  are  moments  in  life,  from  what  in- 
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fluence  it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  when  the 
veil  of  illusion  which  fancy  casts  about  the 
earth,  giving  to  the  distant  prospect  such  soft 
enchanting  colours,  is  rudely  rent  in  twain, 
and  we  see  before  us  but  the  dry  and  barren 
desert.     Hopes   are   there — the   pleasures  of 
life,  the  occupations  of  life — but  by  one  magical 
touch  they  have  lost  their  beauty.     The  most 
treasured  visions  become  like  an  unsubstantial 
pageant  faded—  we  know  that  they  once  were 
ours,  but  they  have  not  left  us  a  rack  behind. 
Such  an  hour,  whose  coming  had,  perhaps, 
for  some  days  been  casting  its  shadow  before, 
suddenly  dawned  on  Ada  Mowbray.    The  hard, 
cold  outline  of  her  future  life  stood  revealed 
before  her  eyes — not  one  illusion  there.     She 
once  had  asked  herself,  whether  ambition  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  which  she  was  prepared  to 
make  ?    The  question  was  answered  now — and 
not  only  did  she  reply,  that  it  was  not  worth 
that  sacrifice,  but  in  one  moment  her  whole 
being  appeared  to   be  changed,   and  wdth  a 
feeling  of  shuddering  horror,  she  shrank  from 
the  engagement  into  which  she  had  so  wilfully 
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and  fearlessly  entered.  Like  the  fairy  gifts  of 
Cinderella,  all  the  riches  and  grandeur,  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  her  destined  home, 
changed  to  "  dust  and  dross  in  her  pure-sighted 
eye."  She  looked  onward,  and  she  saw  only,  a 
husband  despised,  a  home  unblest,  vows 
falsely  spoken,  the  holiness  of  affection  pro- 
faned; and  her  reward  a  barren  solitude. 

Not  now  with  a  tear  of  weakness  did  she 
ponder  upon  these  things.  Naturally  as  wilful 
as  she  was  proud,  the  moods  and  passions  of 
her  soul,  which  she  had  hitherto  controlled, 
had  been  such  only  as  she  chose  to  control; 
when  a  stronger  temptation  came,  it  was  as 
irresistible  to  her  as  to  all  others,  who  have 
not  provided  against  the  hour  of  trial.  When 
pride  failed,  or,  as  now,  altered  its  character, 
she  also  was  but  the  child  of  impulse. 

She  pushed  the  newspaper  from  before  her 
with  a  movement  of  impatience — impatience, 
not  sorrow — whatever  share  LoveFs  departure 
might  have  in  opening  her  eyes,  it  was  unac- 
knowledged— her  thoughts  were  of  herself  and 
not  of  him.     She  left  the  room,  and  the  next 
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moment,  with  a  proud  and  flashing  eye,  she 
stood  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  up,  and  laid  upon  the 
sofa.  It  was  a  good  day  with  her,  and  she 
looked  cheerfully  at  her  daughter  as  she  ap- 
proached her  couch. 

''  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  mamma,"  Ada 
said,  standing  beside  her. 

^'  Oh !  yes,  Ada ;  I  am  quite  ready.  Jennings, 
wheel  that  chair  here,  for  Miss  Mowbray.  Do 
sit  down,  my  dear  child,  and  be  comfortable." 

Ada  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair,  to  please  her 
mother,  not  to  be  comfortable. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  mamma ;" 
she  said,  after  a  moment,  haughtily,  as  Mrs. 
Jennings  still  remained  at  the  dressing-table. 

"  You  can  go  now,  Jennings — Miss  Mowbray 
will  stay  with  me — and  I  wish  you  would  take 
a  walk,  for  you  look  very  tired,"  she  added, 
kindly. 

Ada  glanced  at  her  mother's  maid,  and 
again  her  heart  smote  her.  In  her  cares  and 
watchings  she  had  had  no  share.  She  got  up 
from  her  chair,  and  went  towards  her. 
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"  Mamma  is  better  to-day,  Jennings,  and 
she  will  let  me  stay  with  her.  You  must  rest 
yourself.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  of  use 
before." 

The  maid  looked  at  Ada  in  some  surprise, 
but  thanked  her,  and  said  she  would  go  for  a 
walk.  The  door  closed,  and  Ada  sat  down 
again,  opposite  to  her  mother. 

"  Now,  Ada,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  affectionately,  "  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?" 

Ada  fixed  her  eyes  calmly  and  steadily  upon 
her  mother,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  determined 
resolution — "  I  wish  to  tell  you,  mamma,  that 
I  will  not  marry  Lord  Kochford.'' 

"  Ada !"  her  mother  almost  screamed. 

Ada  remained  silent. 

''  My  dear  child,  what  do  you  mean?  My 
dear  Ada,  only  consider  what  you  are  say- 
ing!" 

"  I  have  considered  it,  mamma,"  she  re- 
plied, quietly,  "  and  my  mind  is  made  up." 

*'  Ada,  my  dear  child,  you  frighten  me! — 
you  terrify  me !     You  do  not  know  what  you 
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are  doing !  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say !" 
Mrs.  Mowbray  was  trembling  all  over. 

"  Mamma,  you  must  not  agitate  yourself, 
or  I  cannot  speak  to  you.  There  is  no  cause 
for  agitation.  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  I  say." 
And  she  did  not  look  afraid  or  ashamed.  Her 
eye  was  as  clear  and  unabashed,  the  colour  on 
her  cheek  as  steady,  as  in  her  calmest  moments. 
But  her  self-possession  had  little  effect  in 
calming  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  she  knew  better  than 
her  daughter  the  difficulties  of  her  position. 

"  You  must  wait  a  moment,  my  dear  child, 
till  I  can  recollect  myself.  I  hardly  under- 
stand what  you  say."  She  began  to  cough, 
and  held  out  her  trembling  hand  for  a  glass, 
which  stood  at  a  little  distance.  Ada  gave  it 
to  her  in  silence.  She  looked  at  her  mother 
with  wonder;  she  could  not  understand  the 
cause  of  such  extreme  agitation  and  surprise. 
She  was  pained,  however,  to  see  the  conse- 
quences of  what  she  had  said;  she  hated, 
though  without  thought  of  its  actual  mean- 
ing, that  hollow  cough;  and  sitting  down  on 
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one  side  of  her  couch,  she  said,  with  gentle- 
ness— 

"  Are  you  grieved  with  what  I  have  said, 
mamma?  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  have 
given  you  pain." 

"  Much,  Ada,  much!"  she  replied,  faintly. 
"  What  now  but  misery !" 

"  Misery  for  whom,  mamma?" 

''  For  you,  Ada — for  all!" 

^'  Not  misery  for  me!"  she  said,  proudly; 
and  leaving  the  couch,  she  seated  herself  at  a 
distance  again. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  sighed,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  assist  her  meditations.  In  the  next 
few  minutes  a  violent  conflict  took  place — a 
conflict  between  two  aflections — between  her 
natural  feeling  and  her  sense  of  duty.  The 
strongest  principle  of  her  life  was  obedience 
to  her  husband;  to  this  all  else  was  in  the 
habit  of  yielding ;  or  rather  it  was  so  entirely 
the  first  principle,  that  it  was  rarely  that  any- 
thing like  opposition  arose.  It  was  this  prin- 
ciple that  guided  her  judgment  now.     It  was 
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this  principle,  strengthened  by  the  tenderness 
which  her  husband's  late  words  of  kindness 
had  revived,  and  which  shrank  less  from  his 
anger,  than  from  the  idea  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  hopes  on  which,  as  she  rightly 
guessed,  the  comfort  of  his  future  life  depended, 
which  determined  her  in  opposing  her  daugh- 
ter's will,  in  repressing  her  opening  confidence, 
and  in  crushing  the  pitying  weakness  of  her 
own  feelings.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  decision  was  a  wrong  one — perhaps 
as  Ada  had  sowed  so  she  must  reap — but  in 
any  case  in  which  her  husband's  pleasure  had 
not  interfered,  her  views  of  duty  would  have 
been  different. 

She  was  not  long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
The  conflict  was  violent,  but  short ;  for  it  was 
a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  reflection.  When 
we  reflect  on  two  duties,  they  both  become  so 
weighty,  that  decision  is  almost  impossible. 
But  we  are  not  long  in  deciding  which  of  two 
feelings  is  the  strongest.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
love  of  her  husband, — the  stronger  and  deeper, 
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perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  from  his  neglect 
and  indifference, — triumphing  over  her  love 
for  her  child. 

Ada  had  never  spoken  or  moved  during 
this  internal  discussion.  She  waited  for  her 
mother  to  speak.  At  length  Mrs.  Mowbray 
opened  her  eyes,  and  began,  more  calmly  and 
steadily  than  Ada,  from  her  late  agitation, 
had  expected — 

''  Now,  my  dear  Ada,  I  think  I  can  speak 
to  you.     Tell  me  what  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  said,  mamma, — I  will  not 
marry  Lord  Eochford."  She  spoke  with  the 
same  fixed  resolution. 

''  And  why,  Ada,  this  strange,  this  sudden, 
declaration?" 

"Because  I  despise  him,  mamma, — and  I 
will  not  scorn  and  despise  my  husband." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before," 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  gravely. 
"  I  should,  mamma!" 

"  I  don't  think  you  seem  quite  to  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  you  have  placed 
yourself.     You  have  promised^  Ada." 
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"  I  have,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  her 
colour  began  to  rise. 

"  You  have  promised  to  love  him?" 

*'  No,  mamma,  never !"  she  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently. 

"My  dear  Ada,  you  deceive  yourself, — 
what  does  a  wife  promise?" 

Ada  was  silent. 

"  You  know,"  pursued  her  mother,  "  what 
a  wife's  duty  is, — you  did  know  it  when  you 
accepted  Lord  Eochford.  Do  you  mean,  then, 
that  you  promised  falsely?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  falsely  then!"  she  said, 
and  her  cheeks  became  crimson. 

"  I  feared  it,  Ada.  Why  did  you  not  speak 
before? — it  is  now  too  late." 

"  Too  late,  mamma !"  still  proudly  and 
passionately. 

"  Yes,  Ada,  too  late.  You  cannot  free 
yourself  now."  She  spoke  very  sadly,  but  so 
firmly,  that  it  awed  her  daughter. 

"  I  am  not  a  slave,"  Ada  said,  in  the  same 
tone,  but  inwardly  she  was  trembling. 

"  Not  a  slave,  Ada,  but  a  daughter  and  a 
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betrothed  wife.  There  was  a  time  when  you 
might  have  resisted.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  consequences  would  have  been, — but,  at 
least,  you  were  free  to  speak,  and  you  ex- 
pressed no  reluctance.  It  has  long  been  your 
father's  wish  that  you  should  be  Lord  Eoch 
ford's  wife;  it  was  in  the  hope  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  wish  that  you  were  thrown  to- 
gether. You  have  seen  what  was  our  hope, — 
it  has  not  been  concealed  from  you, — but  you 
cannot  say,  Ada,  that  any  force  or  compulsion 
has  been  used.  You  heard  of  Lord  Eochford's 
intentions,  and  you  showed  no  dissatisfaction ; 
you  accepted  him  with  your  eyes  fully  open. 
My  child,  who  can  help  you  now?  Can  you 
deny  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  ?  No ! 
Ada.  You  are  his  betrothed  wife.  You  your- 
self promised  him  your  hand, — ^your  parents 
sealed  the  engagement,  and  he  has  acknow- 
ledged it  before  the  world.  It  is  now  too  late 
for  repentance." 

The  unusual  self-collectedness  and  gravity 
of  Mrs.  Mowbray's  manner  affected  Ada  more 
than  her  mother's  words  had  ever  affected  her 
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before.  If  Mrs.  Mowbray  wished  to  influence 
her  daughter,  she  had  chosen  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  Prayers  and  entreaties  would  have 
been  in  vain ;  a  strong  will  is  only  influenced 
by  a  strong  will.  She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground.  She  had  come  proudly  to 
her  mother's  room,  dreaming  only  that,  as  her 
own  will  had  bound  her,  so  her  own  will  should 
make  her  free :  she  had  awakened  to  feel  her 
bondage — the  thraldom  of  her  own  promise 
— the  thraldom  of  her  father's  will,  and  the 
thraldom  of  the  world's  opinion. 

"  My  dear  child,"  began  again  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, tenderly,  as  she  watched  the  flushed 
cheek,  and  downcast,  trembling  lashes  of  her 
daughter's  eyes,  "you  must  not  think  that  I 
do  not  feel  for  you.  I  do;  I  have  felt  for 
you ;  much,  Ada — much  in  my  fear  that  you 
were  not  happy;  but  not  the  less  is  it  my 
duty  now  to  say  that  there  is  no  choice, — 
your  father  will  never  consent  to  your  hreaki7ig 
this  erigagement,  I  feel  for  you;  I  would 
assist  you,  if  it  was  in  my  power ;  but  I  may 
not,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not." 
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"  Then  what  is  to  come,  mamma?"  said 
Ada,  looking  up,  at  last,  with  such  a  look  of 
despairing  abandon^  that  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
heart  smote  her  for  her  resolute  refusal. 

But  when  a  naturally  weak  nature  embraces 
a  fixed  and  determined  line  of  duty,  it  is  even 
kss  likely  than  a  strong  one  to  be  moved  by 
argument  or  appeal.  The  one  determination 
has  been  made  at  too  great  a  cost  to  hazard  a 
second  conflict ;  and  so,  not  for  a  smiting  con- 
science, nor  for  a  mother's  pleading  heart,  did 
Mrs.  Mowbray  flinch  from  the  duty  which 
she  had  assigned  herself. 

''  You  must  submit,  my  dear  child,"  she 
said,  kindly,  but  steadily. 

"  Submit  to  marry  where  I  scorn,  mamma 
— where  I  hate?" 

"  Hush,  Ada !  hush !  Not  even  now,  not 
even  to  me,  may  you  say  such  words, — he  is 
already  your  promised  husband." 

"  But  it  is  the  truth,"  she  said,  with  trem- 
bling, passionate  earnestness. 

Necessity  has  done  many  wonders :  it  now 
prompted  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  thoughts  of  stern 
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duty,  which  none  could  ever  have  expected  to 
emanate  from  her  mind. 

"  Your  love,  Ada,"  she  said,  seriously,  and 
resting  her  eyes  upon  her  daughter,  "  it  may 
not  be  in  your  power  to  give;  we  cannot 
command  our  love  at  our  own  will ;  but  your 
duty  you  can  give.  You  have  promised  to 
be  Lord  Eochford's  wife :  endeavour,  then,  to 
be  such  a  wife  as  you  would  be  if  you  did  love 
him.  If  you  do  your  duty,  love  and  happi- 
ness will  come  in  time." 

"  It  is  too  hard  for  me,"  said  Ada,  agi- 
tatedly. 

"  No,  Ada;  not  too  hard  for  you:  to  some, 
it  might  be  hard;  but  I  have  ever  seen,  that 
you  have  strength  to  do  what  your  conscience 
commands.     I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  fail." 

"But  you  may  fear!"  she  cried,  with  in- 
creasing agitation.  "Mamma!"  she  bent 
forward,  eagerly,  and  yet  shrinkingly,  while 
her  cheek,  her  brow,  her  throat,  were  dyed 
with  crimson, — "  What  if  I  should  hate  my 
husband,  and  love  another?" 

"  There  is  no  fear,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mow- 
VOL. in.  n 
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bray,  with  a  kind  of  resolved  composure.  She 
dreaded  the  confession  of  another  love.  She 
would  not  hear  it — she  dared ^  not. 

Ada  drew  back  abashed,  and  her  eyes  fell 
beneath  her  mother's  look. 

A  long  silence  followed.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
saw  her  victory,  and  with  the  sight  her 
strength  began  to  fail.  As  her  eyes  rested  on 
the  bowed  head  and  drooping  position  of  her 
usually  imperious  child,  tears  fell  fast  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  Ada,"  she  said,  in  her  turn,  humbly,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

Ada  took  it  mechanically. 

'*  Kiss  me,  my  dearest  child." 

Ada  stooped  and  kissed  her,  but  without 
the  least  sign  of  feeling. 

"  Ada,  forgive  me !"  said  her  mother,  im- 
ploringly, as  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
lips.  While  she  held  it  there,  her  tears 
fell  upon  it,  and  they  seemed  to  startle  Ada 
into  recollection.  She  looked  at  her  mother 
steadily. 

"Why  these  tears,  mamma?" 
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"  Nothing,  Ada — notliing." 

"Do  you  repent  of  the  advice  you  have 
given  me?"  she  asked,  in  a  cold,  firm  voice. 

"  No,  my  child — no.  I  have  advised  you 
for  the  best." 

"  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  mamma,"  she 
said,  in  the  same  tone.  Then  withdrawing 
her  hand,  and  standing  upright,  cold  and 
calm,  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  she  said — "  I 
came  in  here  an  altered  being — whether 
for  better  or  worse  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
that  it  was  a  less  selfish  and  worldly  one. 
You  might  have  made  me  what  you  would — 
but  I  am  myself  again ;"  and,  without  another 
word  or  look,  she  left  the  room. 

She  was  right — she  was  herself  again. 
Colder,  harder,  prouder,  than  she  had  been 
for  many  weeks.  The  better  thoughts  driven 
back — the  worse  nature  courted  to  return. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  passed  the  morning  in  tears. 
She  could  not  understand  her  daughter.  She 
still  felt  that  she  had  done  her  duty ;  but  she 
was  doubting,  and  repentant,  and  miserable. 


h2 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


And  men  began  to  whisper  e\nl  things, 

Until  at  length  he  stood  at  some  chance  game, 
Discovered,  branded,  with  a  Cheater's  name. 

Mrs.  Norton- 

The  mightiness  of  the  crash  gave  the  stronger  mind  a 
fresh  impulse,  and  it  sprang  high  above  the  flames  that 
consumed  the  last  fragments. 

Lakdor's  Imaginary  Conversations. 


The  conversation  was  renewed  no  more  on 
the  subject  of  Ada's  marriage.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
looked  mournfully  at  her  daughter,  and  once 
attempted  to  awaken  her  confidence  again; 
but  Ada  replied,  coldly,  "  that  there  was  no- 
thing further  to  discuss ;  her  mind  was  made 
up,  and  no  argument  could  alter  her  now." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Mowbray  slowly  declined; 
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but  the  change  was  so  gradual,  that  it  was 
unobserved  by  either  her  daughter  or  herself. 
Ada  was  more  attentive  than  she  had  been. 
She  never  forgot  a  duty  when  once  her  thoughts 
were  directed  to  it — having  once  observed  that 
she  could  assist  Mrs.  Jennings  in  watching 
beside  her  mother,  she  neglected  it  no  more. 
She  took  her  share,  and  sometimes  more  than 
her  share  of  fatigue;  but  the  confidence  and 
tenderness  which  might  have  grown  up  in 
such  hours  of  closer  companionship,  were  pre- 
vented by  what  had  lately  passed.  When  a 
proud  nature  opens  itself,  and  is  in  any  mea- 
sure repelled — when  its  confidence  is  not 
received  with  an  earnest,  and  yet  judicious 
welcome — it  is  long  before  it  recovers  from 
the  shock;  it  is  humbled  by  its  abortive  at- 
tempt, and  humiliation,  self-sought,  is  to  the 
proud  unendurable.  Ada's  manner  was  more 
dutiful  than  it  had  been — her  watchfulness 
over  her  mother  more  thoughtful,  but  there 
was  no  warmth  in  her  attentions;  she  was 
impassive,  and  shut  in  impenetrable  reserve. 
And  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  timid  and  constrained ; 
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she  felt,  deeply  felt,  that  she  had  wounded 
her  daughter,  yet  could  not  retract  what  she 
had  said ;  she  tossed  to  and  fro  on  her  restless 
bed,  revolving  again  and  again  the  painful 
scene — half  repentant,  wholly  miserable,  yet 
conscientiously  resolute ;  and  her  mental  strug- 
gles assisted  in  her  body's  rapid  decline. 

Her  hour  of  rising  became  later  and  later, 
her  nights  more  disturbed,  her  cough  more 
harassing;  yet  still  every  third  or  fourth  day 
there  came  a  marvellous  improvement — free- 
dom from  pain,  hopeful  language,  bright  looks, 
and  quiet  sleep;  and  it  would  have  required  a 
more  experienced  nature  than  Ada's  to  resist 
the  impression  of  hope  and  improvement  left 
by  those  days. 

One  afternoon,  when  she  paid  her  almost 
daily  visit  to  Mrs.  Watkyn,  she  found  the  old 
woman  seated  on  a  low  chair  by  her  kitchen 
fire — idle,  and  indulging  in  a  "  good  cry." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?"  she  asked,  in 
the  kind  familiar  tone  which  she  used  to  her, 
and  to  her  only. 

The  old  woman  dried  her  eyes  with  her 
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apron,  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  for  Ada, 
remarking  that,  "though  it  was  May,  her 
shuld  think  it  was  Jenny  very." 

Ada  sat  down,  careless  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
again  asked  what  was  the  matter? 

"I  was  a  crying  a  bit  for  your  mamma. 
Miss  Ada ;  her  be  uncommon  bad,  they  tells 
me." 

"No,  Mary,  indeed,"  replied  Ada,  with 
some  surprise;  "she  is  much  better  to-day; 
she  says  she  shall  soon  be  well." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ada,  them  good  days,  them  be 
nothing  but  liars.  I  know'd  a  lady  oncet,  but 
it's  neither  here  nor  there;  them  good  days, 
them  be  like  funeral  lights,  them  be.  Your 
mamma  be  a-dying,  my  dear,  as  sure  as  I  be 
alive." 

"  What  makes  you  say  so,  Mary  ?"  said 
Ada,  turning  pale. 

"Because  I  knows  it,  my  dear;  and  you 
must  know  it  too,  Miss  Ada,  and  your  papa. 
Mrs.  Jennings  was  here  a  bit  ago,  and  her  says, 
says  her,  '  Her  be  a  dying,  Mrs.  Watkyn,  and 
nobody  be  a  noticing  of  it ;'  and  I  says,  says  I, 
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Miss  Ada,  poor  dear,  what  does  her  know 
about  death?  and  Mrs.  Jennings  says,  says  her, 
'  Then  you  must  tell  she,  Mrs.  Watkyn,  for 
her  speaks  to  you,  and  her  speaks  to  nobody 
else;'  and  I  says,  I  will,  says  I."  Mrs.  Watkyn 
paused  in  her  narrative,  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  Ada.  ''  My  grief,  my  dear,  you  looks 
white,  you  does;  you  looks  as  white  as  them," 
and  she  pointed  emphatically  to  some  white 
linen  that  was  hanging  on  a  horse,  and  Ada's 
eyes  turned  and  mechanically  rested  upon  the 
linen,  as  if  the  comparison  had  been  of  import- 
ance. ^'  Her  must  have  some  tea,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Watkyn,  and  her  grief  took  flight  in  a 
bustle  of  preparation. 

Ada  unconsciously  allowed  her  to  prepare 
it — She  was  wrapt  in  thought. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  mamma?"  she 
asked,  at  last. 

"  Her  be  in  a  decline,  my  dear;  tliere  he's 
no  doubt  of  that.  It  be  in  the  family.  Miss 
Ada;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  no 
more  it  ben't,  for  her  ben't  a  regular  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Eeginald  Mowbray,  as  was,  he  died  in  a 
decline;  and  he  was,  up  to  the  last,  a  taking 
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his  airings,  that  he  was.  He  never  could 
abear  to  stay  in  bed — he  was  so  particular — 
oh,  dear." 

*'  Did  you  say  dying,  Mary?"  Ada  asked, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  but  calm  sadness. 

"  Well,  Miss  Ada,  as  they  says,  dying,  when 
there  ben't  no  more  to  hope — Now,  don't  go  to 
fret,  my  dear — no  doubt  her  be  spared  a  week  or 
so,  yet — them  declines  be  deceivers,  they  be." 

"  No  tea,  thank  you,  Mary,"  she  said,  in 
the  same  quiet,  melancholy  manner,  as  she  got 
up  from  her  seat  and  pushed  away  the  tray 
that  was  presented  to  her — "  I  must  go  home 
now."  And  before  the  old  woman  could  break 
into  remonstrances,  or  administer  the  words 
of  religious  consolation,  which  she  had  in 
store,  (and  which,  so  far  as  Ada  was  con- 
cerned, were  as  well  spared,  since  hers  was  not 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  they  were  applica- 
ble,) she  opened  the  cottage-door,  and  vanished. 

Her  mother  dying! — How  blind  she  had 
been.  Her  father's  words,  her  own  fore- 
bodings, returned  upon  her  memory  —  how 
they  had  been  forgotten.  She  had  been  living 
wrapped  in  self,  and  now  she  was  suddenly 
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awakened  by  death.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  death  was  approaching  her,  was  staring 
her  in  the  face;  and  the  death  of  one,  who, 
in  spite  of  many  faults  and  failings,  even  as 
regarded  Ada  herself,  had  been  a  tender  and 
loving  mother — ever  forgetful  of  herself  and 
watchful  for  her  child. 

She  stood  alone  among  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  oaks  that  ornamented  the  park.  For  a 
moment  her  heart  swelled  with  awe,  with 
sorrow,  with  remorse;  but  these  softer  feel- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  have  dominion  over 
her.  It  was  long  since  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  feel.  Since  the  time  when  the  prospects 
of  her  future  life  had  become  hateful  to  her, 
she  had  armed  herself  to  bear  her  fate  with 
such  arguments  as  those  contained  in  the 
beautiful   but  somewhat  heathenish  lines   of 

Byron — 

" Mute 

The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence.     Not  bestowed 
In  vain  should  such  example  be;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not — we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear — it  is  but  for  a  day.** 
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The  same  reflections  were  repeated  now. 
She  was  making  acquaintance  with  sorrow, 
sickness,  and  death ;  but  the  ills  of  life,  though 
they  might  oppress,  should  never  crush  her — 
she  could  hear.  These  thoughts  are  not 
always  equally  effective  :  an  undefinable 
dread  was  upon  Ada's  mind,  and  with  all  her 
stoicism  she  could  not  shake  it  off ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  end  they  do  act  upon  the 
feelings,  with  a  hardening  and  stunning  effect, 
and  so  stand  in  the  place  of  better  consolation. 

On  her  return  home,  Ada  applied  to  her 
mother's  maid,  and  received  from  her  but  toa 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
woman's  statement.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  summon  Mr.  Mowbray.  Ada  had 
heard  but  little  of  him  of  late.  She  had 
written  once  or  twice  in  every  week,  now 
recounting  her  mother's  improvement, — now  a 
slight  falling  back — her  letters  a  testimony 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  warned  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  fifty  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case;  but  he  had  never  noticed  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Ada, 
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although  she  had  not  heard  from  her  father, 
calculated  upon  his  arrival,  she  approached 
her  mother's  bedside,  and  calmly  and  cau- 
tiously told  her  of  his  expected  coming.  She 
hoped  and  intended  that  it  should  warn  her  of 
her  approaching  end.  It  was  conscientiously 
done,  for  though  Ada's  notions  of  religion 
were  extremely  vague,  she  felt  that  she  should 
not  herself  wish  to  die  unwarned;  and  that 
which  she  felt  for  herself,  she  was  ready  to  do 
for  another. 

"  So  soon,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in 
answer  to  Ada's  announcement,  and  a  flush 
of  excitement  glowed  quick  and  bright  upon 
her  cheek.     "•  Did  you  hear  from  him,  Ada?  " 

"  No,  mamma,"  she  said,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
sorrowfully  upon  her  mother;  *'  but  I  sent  for 
him." 

"  Sent  for  him,  Ada — and  why  ?  " 

Ada  made  no  answer,  but  stooped  and  kissed 
her  mother's  cheek. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  looked  at  her  with  a  look  of 
astonished  inquiry,  then  from  her  daughter's 
subdued    and    melancholy    countenance    she 
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gathered  the  truth.     The  flush  deepened  first, 
then  ebbed  away. 

"  I   understand    you,"    at    last    she    said, 
quietly;  "  you  mean  that  I  am  to  die." 

There  was  no  denial,  but,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  Ada  gently  closed  the  curtain  and  sat 
down  by  her  bedside.  Before  long  her 
mother's  regular  breathing  told  her  that  she 
slept.  It  was  but  the  effect  of  habit,  for  at 
that  time  of  day  it  was  her  custom  to  sleep ; 
but  Ada  was  surprised,  and  she  fell  into 
a  meditation,  inquiring  of  herself  whether  she 
could  as  tranquilly  have  received  the  announce- 
ment of  her  own  death.  It  was  a  mere 
speculative  meditation,  without  fruit  or  profit, 
but  it  carried  her  thoughts  away,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  falling,  before  she 
awoke  from  it. 

When  Mrs.  Jennings  came  to  take  her  place, 
she  went  down  to  await  her  father's  arrival, 
and  seating  herself  at  the  open  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  something  of  the  same  train  of 
thought  was  continued  as  she  watched  the 
gradual  fading  of  the  lights  of  sunset,  and  the 
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deepening  of  the  shadows  of  twilight.  "  So 
fade,"  she  thought,  "  the  lights  of  earthly 
glory — the  beauty  is  already  gone — a  grey 
inanimate  twilight  is  gathering  round  me — and 
what  remains?  what,  but  that  I  should  walk 
on  my  way  without  shrinking,  without  droop- 
ing, till  the  time  comes  when  I  too  must  die ; 
and  the  task,"  she  added,  in  strong  self-reli- 
ance, "  is  not  a  hard  one." 

She  was  roused  by  the  door  bell,  which 
announced  the  expected  arrival.  She  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  meet  her  father ;  she 
remained,  therefore,  where  she  was,  in  the 
expectation  of  his  entrance.  When  ten 
minutes,  however,  passed  without  his  appear- 
ance, she  determined  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
She  was  crossing  the  room  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  door  slowly  opened — the  room  was 
nearly  dark,  and  she  hurried  on  to  meet  him; 
instead,  however,  of  the  careless  kiss  which 
was  her  father's  usual  greeting,  she  found  her- 
self in  the  rough  but  warm  and  affectionate 
embrace  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Freeland,  her 
mother's  only  brother.     She  extricated  herself 
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with  a  feeling  of  haughty  displeasure,  for  it 
was  not  thus  that  she  had  allowed  him  to  meet 
her  since  the  days  of  her  earliest  childhood ; 
but  her  heart  smote  her  for  her  cold  reception 
of  his  kindness,  when  she  observed  that  he  was 
crying  bitterly.  Though  they  met  but  rarely, 
she  knew  that  he  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  were 
much  attached  to  each  other,  and  she  hastened 
to  relieve  his  sadness  by  saying,  in  a  gentle 
voice — 

"  Mammals  much  better  to-day,  and  it  will 
make  her  very  happy  to  know  that  you  are 
come." 

He  pressed  her  hand  as  if  to  thank  her,  then 
turning  from  her,  retreated  to  the  open  window 
to  recover  himself. 

A  servant  brought  in  candles,  and  approach- 
ing Ada,  asked  if  dinner  was  to  be  ordered,  or 
if  Mr.  Mowbray  was  still  expected  ? 

"  Does  papa  come  to-night?"  she  inquired 
of  her  uncle. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  hastily  and  hesitatingly, 
"  not  to  night." 

The  servant  departed  with  his  orders,  and 
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they  remained  alone.  Ada  sat  down  by  the 
table  on  which  the  candles  were  placed,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  her  uncle  left  the  window 
and  came  and  stood  near  her.  As  the  light 
fell  on  his  face,  she  remarked  how  pale  and  sad 
he  looked,  and  saw  with  surprise,  and  something 
like  remorse,  for  she  had  never  loved  Am,  how 
affectionately  and  compassionately  he  was  look- 
ing at  her. 

He  was  not  in  appearance  a  person  likely 
to  have  suited  Ada's  fastidious  taste;  and  in 
fact,  until  now,  although  he  was  her  uncle,  she 
had  kept  him  at  a  great  distance ;  and  he  had 
felt  more  awed  by  his  young  niece  than  by 
any  other  person  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
large  sized,  fat,  and  rough  looking  man,  with 
plain  unrefined  manners;  a  kind  of  look  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  his  countenance,  the  same 
good  humour,  frankness,  and  cordiality,  but 
unsoftened  and  unsubdued  as  hers  had  been. 
The  frankness  and  benevolence  of  his  counte- 
nance redeemed  him  from  being  a  very  heavy 
looking  man;  but  it  did  not  redeem  him 
from  a  slight  look  of  vulgarity.     He  was  not 
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really  vulgar,  he  was  too  true  and  unconscious 
to  be  really  vulgar,  but  his  unrefinement 
reached  that  point  which  offends  like  vul- 
garity. 

Ada,  however,  more  than  endured  him  at 
this  moment.  She  felt  sorry  for  his  distress, 
and  grateful  for  his  very  evident  feeling  for 
her. 

"  You  have  had  a  long  and  a  sad  journey," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  kindly. 

"  Yes,  Ada ;  my  visit  here  is  a  very  melan- 
choly one."  He  kept  looking  at  her.  She 
was  almost  puzzled  at  his  looks. 

"  You  came  down  to  see  mamma?"  she  said, 
inquiringly,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

"  Yes,  Ada,  yes,"  he  said,  with  a  quivering 
lip,  and  a  hesitating  voice;  "and  you,  also." 
And  still  his  eyes  rested  with  deep  compassion 
upon  her  face. 

"  Me !"  she  exclaimed,  startled  rather  by  his 
looks  than  by  his  words. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  held  it.  "  My 
dear  Ada,"  he  said,  falteringly,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  break  to  you.     I  wish  I  could  do  it 

VOL.  III.  I 
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more  tenderly;  but  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  such 
things.  I  must  tell  you  at  once."  But  still 
he  paused,  and  looked  at  her. 

Ada's  heart  beat,  though  what  could  be 
coming,  her  utmost  stretch  of  imagination 
could  not  conceive ;  but,  with  a  violent  effort, 
she  conquered  the  nervous  flutterings  of  her 
breast,  and  repeating,  as  a  kind  of  exorcism 
to  her  agitation,  "  What  can  happen  that  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  bear?"  she  looked 
steadily  at  her  uncle.  "  Do  not  fear  to 
speak.  I  can  hear  whatever  you  have  to 
say." 

"  Yes,  yes,  better  speak,"  he  murmured. 
"  Ada,  my  dear  Ada,  I  am  sent  to  tell  you 

that 1  must  say  it  all  at  once — you  can 

bear  it,  I  know  you  can  bear  it — you  shall 

know  the  worst Your  father  is  ruined — 

he  has  lost  all — lost  more  than  fortune — he 
has  .  .  .  ."  He  paused,  hesitated ;  then,  as  if 
determined  to  tell  the  worst,  and  yet  fearing  to 
give  too  much  emphasis  to  his  words,  con- 
tinued in  a  low,  mysterious  whisper,  that 
curdled  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  daughter 
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— "  He  has  been  guilty  of  ...  of  dishonourable 
practices.  He  has  disgraced  his  name,  and 
been  forced  to  fly.  All  is  over.  Your  raarriage 
is  broken  off.  You  have  nothing,  Ada ;  you 
are  a  beggar." 

Truly,  in  a  few  words  he  had  told  the  worst 
of  mortal  ill.  Poverty  and  affliction  are  hard 
trials  ;  but  shame  eclipses  all. 

She  made  one  convulsive  movement  to  with- 
draw her  hand,  but  he  held  it  fast,  and  she 
submitted.  Her  head  was  averted — she  did 
not  speak — pride  and  resolution  were  failing 
her — the  world  itself  seemed  to  be  vanishing 
beneath  her  feet. 

"  Ada,  my  dear  Ada,  speak  to  me,"  cried 
her  uncle  imploringly,  bending  down,  striving 
to  read  her  averted  countenance.  He  was  terri- 
fied at  her  silence — at  the  hand  growing  colder 
and  colder  in  his  grasp. 

But  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and  set  her  free ;  but 
she  remained  motionless. 

Alarmed,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  went  himself 
to  meet  the  servant,  whom  he  despatched  for 
i2 
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a  glass  of  water.     He  returned  with  it  himself, 
and  found  her  still  in  the  same  position. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand  again.  "  Ada," 
he  said,  seriously,  "  rouse  yourself.  Think 
of  your  mother." 

With  a  deep  sigh  she  seemed  to  return  to 
consciousness,  and  lifted  up  her  head. 

"  My*  dear  Ada,"  he  said,  affectionately 
pressing  her  hand,  "I  am  a  bad  comforter, 
hut  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus." 

He  stooped,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her 
hand,  and  his  tears  fell  upon  it.  They  roused 
her  at  last.     She  started  up. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  hastily. 

''  I  had  forgotten.     What  was  it  ?" She 

passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  Think  of  it  no  more,  dear  Ada.  You 
must  rest  yourself." 

"  I  want  no  rest,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  I 
remember  now." 

She  stood  still.  The  vacant  look,  and  the 
awful  paleness  of  her  cheek,  began  to  vanish. 

"  Ada,  can  you  bear  it?"  he  inquired. 

''  You  must  tell  me  everything,"  was  her 
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answer,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  piercingly  und 
steadily  upon  his  face. 

"  Not  now " 

''  Yes,  now.  Let  me  hear,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  if  I  can  bear." 

The  substance  of  his  narrative,  when  put 
together,  was  this :  Mr.  Mowbray's  affairs  had 
for  many  years  been  in  a  disordered  state, 
brought  on  by  his  expensive  and  careless 
habits — his  negligence  and  his  love  of  play. 
Mortgage  upon  mortgage  had  been  laid  on  the 
property;  his  income  gradually  diminishing, 
while  his  tastes  remained  the  same.  His  in- 
tention was  to  hold  on  until  his  daughter's 
marriage — his  purpose,  then,  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  his  affairs — and  his  hope,  in 
consideration  of  yielding  to  her  at  once  Mow- 
bray Castle,  to  induce  Lord  Eochford  to  assist 
in  extricating  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
and  to  arrange  in  settling  upon  him  a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  his  wife's  jointure, 
to  live  in  tolerable  comfort,  unencumbered,  as 
best  suited  his  taste,  by  the  duties  of  landlord 
or  proprietor.     He  would  have  been  glad  to 
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have  been  spared  the  looking  into  his  affairs ; 
but  he  knew  it  was  inevitable,  and  he  resigned 
himself  to  it  with  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
have  little  sense  of  honour  or  reputation.    His 
plans  would  probably  have  succeeded;  Lord 
Eochford  would  undoubtedly  have  been  sur- 
prised ;  for  a  time,  perhaps,  backward  to  agree ; 
but  his  affections  were  set  on  Mowbray  Castle, 
and  that  love  would  have  gained  the  day ;  but 
previous  to  any  statement  of  his  affairs,  Mr. 
Mowbray   had    been    seized   with   a   sudden 
desire  to  improve  them.     At  a  slight  risk, 
but  in  the  hope  of  winning  enormous  gains, 
he  had  become  a  partner  in  some  most  dis- 
honourable racing  transactions.   He  had  failed 
— the  transactions  had   become  known — his 
name  was  branded — his  loss  was  more  than  he 
had  contemplated — his  long  patient  creditors 
had  risen  up  in  arms — he  had  been  obliged  to 
fly.    He  had  sent  to  Mr.  Freeland — leaving  his 
affairs  in  his  hands,  with  a  desire  that  he  would 
arrange  them  as  best  he  could,  and  then  com- 
municate the  result  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
at  Mowbray  Castle.     On  examination,  it  was 
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found  that  the  sale  of  all  that  was  in  his 
power,  and  the  resignation  of  the  entailed 
estates  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  would 
be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  his  debts.  Mr. 
Freeland,  although  he  had  been  treated  with 
little  consideration  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  had 
entered  into  the  business  with  the  kindness  of 
a  well-principled  and  truly  kind-hearted  man, 
and  before  he  left  London  for  Mowbray  Castle, 
he  had  made  such  arrangements  as  would 
allow  Mr.  Mowbray  to  return  to  his  dying 
wife,  and  for  the  future  would  allow  him  a 
sum  sufficient,  with  strict  economy,  to  live 
with  his  daughter  abroad.  After  entering 
upon  these  arrangements,  he  had  written  to 
summon  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  had  left  London 
himself,  upon  his  painful  task  of  disclosure. 
He  merely  added,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  marriage  was  broken  offi 

Such — in  some  parts  softened — some  parts 
omitted,  and  interspersed  with  many  expres- 
sions of  affection,  was  the  history  unfolded  to 
Ada;  and,  truly,  it  was  a  tale  whose  lightest 
breath  harrowed  up  her  soul,  and  froze  her 
young  blood  within  her. 
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She  listened  with  downcast  eyes;  and  a 
deep  crimson  spot  on  each,  otherwise  death- 
like, cheek.  Shame !  How  hard  it  was  for  her 
pride  to  rise  above  it;  but  it  icas  rising, 
gradually  struggling  to  the  surface,  and  cast- 
ing off  the  dark  waters  of  sin  and  misery 
which  seemed  to  be  closing  about  her.  Though 
an  evil  fate  descended  upon  her,  she  would 
not  be  crushed, — though  humiliation  pursued 
her,  she  would  not  be  humbled;  though 
shame  should  strive  to  bow  her,  all  should  see 
that,  if  it  encircled  her,  it  touched  her 
not.  This  endurance,  this  rising  above 
calamity,  to  which  she  was  arming  herself — if 
springing  from  right  principles — would  have 
been  such  endurance  as  would  have  made  a 
saint ;  but,  springing  as  it  did  from  pride,  its 
tendency  was  towards  that  spirit  of  defiance 
which  speaks  as  Milton's  Satan  speaks, — 

"  A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  time  or  place. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell — a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same?" 

Mr.  Freelaud  paused;  and,  after  a  short 
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silence,  Ada  got, up  from  her  seat  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  for  your  kindness,'^  she  said, 
"  and  thank  you  for  telling  me  all.  Now,  no 
fears  can  be  worse  than  the  truth." 

She  spoke  so  calmly,  yet  with  such  un- 
utterable sadness,  that  her  uncle's  ready  tears 
sprang  again  to  his  eyes.  He  held  her  hand, 
and  asked  again,  tenderly  and  pityingly,  "  Can 
you  bear  it,  Ada?'' 

"  We  can  bear  all  things,"  she  replied;  but 
her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  seriously,  ''if  we  ask 
strength  from  Him  who  sends  the  trial ;  will 
you  do  so,  Ada?" 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  was  all  her  reply;  and  she 
withdrew  her  hand. 

"  You  are  too  calm,  too  strong,"  he  con- 
tinued, shaking  his  head  ;  "  why  restrain 
yourself? — tears  would  be  a  relief  to  you — 
there  is  no  weakness  in  them." 

"  Tears  cannot  wash  away  the  stain,"  she 
said,  almost  sternly  ;  "they  are  useless  now." 

He  said  no  more,  and  Ada  moved  away. 
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She  walked  to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a 
moment,  then  closed  it. 

"It  is  rather  chilly  to-night,"  she  said, 
quietly ;  "  I  will  send  somebody  to  light  the 
fire.  Dinner  will  be  ready  directly, — but 
don^t  wait  for  me ;  I  must  go  to  mamma  for 
the  present.  I  will  come  down  again  when  I 
see  how  she  is ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  too  late 
for  you  to  see  her  to-night,"  and  she  left  the 
room. 


She  was  free ;  the  chain,  whose  iron  bondage 
had  of  late  been  entering  into  her  soul,  was 
broken.  But,  alas !  our  most  passionate 
wishes — how  often,  when  they  are  fulfilled,  we 
know  them  no  more.  Death  was  before  her ; 
shame  was  clouding  round  her;  poverty  was 
approaching;  and  the  freedom  bought  by 
these  was  but  an  added  humiliation. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 


Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth, 

For  his  struggKng  soul  is  free, 
And  the  world  from  which  it  flieth 

Is  a  world  of  misery. 
But  weep  for  him  that  weareth 

The  captive's  galling  chain  ; 
To  the  agony  he  beareth 

Death  were  but  little  pain. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

The  windows  were  open — the  curtains  of  her 
bed  thrown  back — the  oppression  of  death  was 
on  Mrs.  Mowbray's  heart,  and  in  vain  the 
soft  and  languid  breezes  of  the  summer  even- 
ing played  upon  her  brow. 

Death  was  near, — a  death  hastened  by  the 
disgrace  and  misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  house. 
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She  was  sitting  up,  supported  by  pillows ; 
on  one  side  of  the  bed  sat  her  brother ; — on  the 
other,  Ada  knelt, — all  other  feeling,  past  and 
future,  swallowed  up  in  the  awe  with  which  she 
watched  for  the  first  time  the  extinction  of 
life,  and  strength,  and  intellect,  and  conscious- 
ness, and  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  death. 

Mrs.  Mowbray's  eyes  wandered  occasionally 
and  vacantly  round  the  room ;  but  their  fixed 
gaze  was  upon  the  door,  —  to  the  last  she 
looked  hopefully  and  confidingly  for  her  hus- 
band's coming, — love,  still  strong  in  death, — 
desiring  in  death  to  bless  him.  But  he  came 
not. 

At  length,  with  a  faint  sigh,  she  seemed  to 
resign  her  last  desire.  Her  eyes,  turning 
from  the  door,  fixed  upon  her  daughter ;  and 
as  they  fixed  and  rested  there,  another  train 
of  thought  arose  within  her. 

"  Ada,"  she  said,  in  a  feeble  voice,  *'  forgive 
me." 

"Forgive!  oh,  mamma!" 
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"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  faintly,  and  her 
words  broken  by  imperfect  breathing ;  "because 
in  the  days  of  your  youth  and  my  health,  I 
taught  you  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed,  which 
now  has  pierced  you." 

*  Ada  gazed  at  her  softly,  and  sadly,  but  she 
spoke  not. 

"  Ada,  dearest  Ada,  I  have  taught  you  to 
make  this  world  your  resting-place,  and  see, 
rest  there  is  none.  Forgive  me,  for  I  should 
have  taught  you  where  to  look  for  help  when 
the  world  forsakes,  and  life  has  lost  its  beauty." 
She  paused,  took  hold  of  her  daughter's  hand, 
and  repeated,  as  steadily  as  her  failing  breath 
would  permit :  "  ^  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  the  field;  the 
grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth  away; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.' 
Ada,  will  you  look  to  Him  for  strength?" 

Ada  bowed  her  head,  and  kissed  her  mother's 
hand,  but  she  answered  nothing. 

Again  a  deep  silence,  and  the  gasping  breath 
grew  fainter,  and  fainter.     One  by  one,  many 
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servants  of  the  household  who  had  fondly  loved 
their  kind  mistress,  came  and  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  received  from  her  a  farewell  smile, 
and  departed  weeping.  Many  thoughts  of 
sorrow  were  gathering  round  this  dying  hour. 
Vague  rumours  of  what  was  to  follow  were 
already  afloat,  and  many  felt  that,  with  their 
fading  mistress,  was  fading  for  ever  the  glory 
of  Mowbray  Castle. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Mowbray  revived  again,  and 
stretching  out  her  thin  fingers  to  her  brother 
and  her  child,  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  joined 
them  together.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  a 
mother's  expiring  love,  to  watch  over  her 
child,  even  in  the  grave. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  strong  voice, 
"  you  have  ever  been  a  kind  brother  to  me — 
promise  me  here,  promise  me  in  death,  a  promise 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  that  you  will  never 
forsake  my  child." 

Mr.  Freeland  rose  from  his  seat,  kissed  his 
sister's  pale  brow,  and  said,  solemnly,  "  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  never  will  forsake  her !" 

"  Ada,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  mourn- 
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fully  upon  her  daughter,  "  evil  days  may  be 
coming,  trials  too  hard  for  you  to  bear  alone. 
I  commend  you  to  his  protection — promise  me 
that  you  will  receive  it — I  know  he  will  not 
fail :  promise  me  that  his  home  shall  be  your 
home,  if  you  are  left  unprotected  upon  the 
world." 

A  deep  flush  crossed  Ada's  brow,  and  she 
hesitated.  Her  mind,  her  proud  independent 
spirit,  revolted  from  the  solemn  promise  re- 
quired of  her — a  promise  which  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  was  left  to  her  —  her 
freedom. 

"  Ada,"  said  her  mother,  imploringly,  turn- 
ing her  sunken  eyes  and  pallid  cheek,  as  if  in 
appeal  to  her  child,  "  you  will  not  refuse  my 
first  and  last  request?" 

"  I  promise,  mamma,"  she  said,  overcome 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  but  her  heart 
sank  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  released  their  hands ;  Mr. 
Freeland  kissed  that  of  his  niece,  and  sat 
down  again;  but  the  last  moment  was  come 
— in  that  effort  Mrs.  Mowbray's  strength  was 
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exhausted.  After  a  few  faint  struggles  she 
expired.  And  as  Ada  gazed  upon  the  dead, 
she  felt  for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  force,  the 
depth  of  love  and  closeness  of  affection  that 
binds  the  mother  and  the  child. 

She  might  have  said  with  the  poet  Gray, 
"  I  have  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known, 
which  is,  that  in  one's  whole  life  one  never  can 
have  any  more  than  a  single  mother." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Farewell !  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 

King  HexVry  VIII. 
Thus  is  my  summer  w^orn  away  and  wasted; 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all  to  rathe; 
The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burst  and  blasted; 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turned  to  scathe. 
Of  all  my  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sown, 
Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spenser. 

He  who  had  once  truly  loved  Ada  Mowbray 
would  have  loved  her  still,  and  loved  her  the 
more,  for  the  poverty  which  had  come  upon 
her,  even  for  the  dishonour  which  had  stamped 
her  name.  But  Lord  Eochford  was  not  that 
man.  He  was  far  from  intending  to  act  in  an 
ungentlemanlike  manner;  but  it  never  even 

VOL.  III.  K 
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crossed  his  imagination,  that  the  engagement 
could  hold  good  when  the  expected  settlements 
could  not  be  made.  He  wrote,  as  his  old  aunt 
declared,  ''  a  very  handsome  letter"  to  Mr. 
Mowbray's  solicitor,  expressing  his  extreme 
regret  that  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
have  prevented  a  connexion  between  them; 
and  so  the  matter  rested.  The  letter  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Freeland,  and,  like  a  piece 
of  parchment,  his  beautiful  betrothed  bride 
was  resigned. 

As  we  shall  meet  with  Lord  Rochford  no 
more,  we  will  look  forward  to  the  events  of 
his  life.  He  had  received  many  congratu- 
lations on  his  marriage;  he  felt,  in  conse- 
quence, a  little  shy  and  stupid  at  appearing 
again  a  disengaged  man.  On  one  of  the 
occasions,  when,  either  out  of  malice  or  un- 
consciousness, a  lady  persisted  in  talking  to 
him  of  his  engagement,  he  was  relieved  by 
Georgina  Fairfax,  who,  although  amused  at 
his  awkward  attempts  at  explanation,  good- 
naturedly  interfered  to  extricate  him  from  his 
perplexity.     He  had  thought  her  handsome 
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at  Mowbray  Castle ;  he  now  thought  her  very 
handsome  indeed.  He  began  to  ride  with  her 
in  the  Park,  and  to  discuss  with  her  the  plea- 
sures of  riding,  and  the  differences  between  a 
town  and  a  country  life.  He  proceeded  slowly, 
but  not  the  less  surely,  on  that  account ;  and 
in  short,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Lady 
Fairfax  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  daughter  Countess  of  Eochford. 

And  Lord  and  Lady  Rochford  were  ex- 
tremely happy  together.  Lady  Eochford, 
before  her  marriage  said,  in  confidence  to  a 
female  friend,  (who  did  not,  however,  preserve 
inviolable  secrecy,)  that  she  was  not  in  love 
with  Lord  Eochford,  but  that  she  esteemed 
him.  If  it  was  so,  mere  esteem  was  a  very 
good  foundation  for  matrimonial  happiness — 
for  he  could  not  have  had  a  more  devoted 
wife.  But  the  fact  was,  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  her  husband;  she  was  too 
lively  herself  to  require  great  liveliness,  and 
his  unbounded  indulgence  of  her  wishes,  and 
submission  to  her  opinions,  excited  the  grati- 
tude of  a  very  affectionate  nature.  As  to 
K  2 
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Lord  Kochford,  he  turned  out  much  better 
than  if  he  had  married  a  woman  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  himself.  He  was  very  much 
in  love,  and  love  sometimes  does  a  good  deal 
to  improve  a  man ;  and  although  he  had  his 
own  way  in  everything,  it  was  because  his 
opinions  were  first  formed  in  deference  to  his 
wife's  superior  judgment.  He  was,  and  owned 
himself  to  be,  supremely  happy,  and  at  the 
end  of  several  years  of  married  life,  one  day 
remarked  gravely,  "  that  he  considered  it  quite 
providential  that  his  marriage  had  been  broken 
off  with  Miss  Mowbray,  as  had  he  married 
Miss  Mowbray  it  would  have  been  impossible 
that  he  could  have  been  as  happy  as  he  was 
with  Georgina;"  a  fact  which,  although  toler- 
ably apparent,  had  not  struck  him  with  peculiar 
force  until  the  moment  when  he  expressed  it. 
In  addition  to  his  other  sources  of  happi- 
ness, he  became  the  purchaser  of  Mowbray 
Castle.  He  had  a  few  scruples  of  delicacy  on 
the  subject,  but,  as  he  very  justly  remarked, 
*'  if  he  did  not  buy  it  somebody  else  would." 
He  gave  a  good  price  for  it,  and  silenced  the 
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objections  of  Georgina  Fairfax,  (before  her 
marriage)  by  saying,  that  as  it  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  to  others,  and  as  he  was 
well  able  to  pay  for  it,  he  was  rather  doing  a 
service  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  than  otherwise. 

Lord  Eochford  is  at  this  time  the  happy 
father  of  ten  children,  with  whom  he  is  never 
tired  of  playing,  in  a  solemn  manner — and 
whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the 
only  children  ever  yet  seen  upon  this  earth. 


Mr.  Mowbray  returned  to  Mowbray  Castle 
for  his  wife's  funeral,  and  he  and  Ada  stood 
side  by  side,  at  the  opening  of  the  vault  which 
was  to  receive  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
Mowbrays.  Ada  was  calm  and  tearless,  not 
from  want  of  feeling,  but  from  awe  and  be- 
wilderment; painful,  most  painful  to  every 
thought  and  feeling  within  her,  were  the  sights 
and  forms  of  death.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  slightly 
agitated.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  justly  and 
charitably  of  the  emotions  of  so  selfish  and 
degraded  a  nature,  but  it  is  probable  that, 
mingled  with  many  baser  feelings,  there  was 
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something   of  affection    and  remorse  in    the 
regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

The  union  in  sorrow  and  regret  brought  no 
increase  of  confidence  and  sympathy  between 
the  father  and  daughter.  A  little,  a  very 
little,  would  at  this  time  have  touched  Ada's 
heart,  for  her  feelings  were  softened,  and  re- 
gret for  her  mother  had  opened  the  springs  of 
her  natural  affections:  but  Mr.  Mowbray 
shrank  from  his  daughter,  and  never,  per- 
haps, regretted  his  wife  so  deeply,  as  when  he 
found  himself  alone  in  her  society.  He  felt 
rebuked  in  her  presence,  and  rebuked  the 
more  because  no  word  of  reproach,  or  com- 
plaint, ever  passed  her  lips;  because,  even 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  discover  how  great  was  her 
regret  for  all  that  she  must  lose.  Her  brow 
was  as  serene,  her  cheek  as  pale  and  pure,  her 
voice  as  steady,  her  step  as  lofty  and  tranquil, 
as  it  had  been  in  her  days  of  pride  and  pros- 
perity. He  felt  ashamed  in  her  presence,  and 
the  sense  of  shame  produced  either  coldness 
and  avoidance,  or  when  forced  to  address  her, 
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irritability.  In  his  prosperous  days,  his  tem- 
per had  not  been  good — under  the  mortifica- 
tions which  he  now  endured,  from  within  and 
from  without,  it  became  unbearably  fretful 
and  peevish ; — so  the  spring  of  that  affection 
which  still  might  have  brightened  the  future 
life  of  each,  was  poisoned. 

In  laying  the  blame  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  do 
not  say  that  Ada  was  guiltless.  It  was  not 
enough  to  be  ready  to  receive  his  affection,  she 
should  have  advanced  to  meet  him — it  was 
not  enough  that  she  did  not  complain,  she 
should  have  forgotten  all  but  that  he  was  her 
father  still,  and  more  unhappy  than  herself, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  author  of  the  ill — it 
was  not  enough  to  bear  unmurmuring  his 
fretfulness,  she  should  have  soothed  and 
cheered  him.  But  Ada  was  far  from  such 
perfection.  She  did  not  see  the  force  of  the 
duty — what  she  saw  she  did ;  she  bore — bore 
with  ungrudging  patience,  but  she  did  no 
more. 

Meanwhile,   the   preparations   for   leaving 
Mowbray  Castle  for  ever  went  on  rapidly.  The 
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more  the  affairs  were  looked  into,  the  worse 
their  state  appeared,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion and  much  exertion  on  Mr.  Freeland's 
part,  a  sum  of  three  hundred  a-year  was  all 
which  the  creditors  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
settle  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  this  was  to  expire 
at  his  death.  Three  hundred  a-year — a  boon 
to  many — but  to  those  who  had  been  nursed  in 
luxury,  and  who  had  scarcely  known,  so  even 
the  tenor  of  their  days,  that  life  was  sup- 
ported by  means  of  labour  from  others  and 
wealth  in  themselves — what  was  it? 

On  the  day  month  from  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
death,  the  final  farewell  was  taken.  The  first 
destination  was  to  be  for  some  obscure  town  in 
Germany.  It  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Free- 
land,  (who  was  to  join  them  there,  and  endea- 
vour to  instruct  Ada  in  the  new  duties  of 
economy  which  were  to  devolve  upon  her,)  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  had  acquiesced  with  perfect  in- 
difference. He  was  tired  of  exertion,  wearied 
in  mind,  and  ill  and  uncomfortable  in  health, 
— and  for  the  present  all  he  asked  was  repose. 

On  the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
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father  and  daughter  dined  together,  and  dinner 
passed  in  total  silence.  When  they  left  the 
dining-room,  Mr.  Mowbray  said — 

"  I'm  tired,  Ada — good-night.  We  start  at 
seven  to-morrow  morning.  Mind  you  are 
ready — for  I  hate  dawdling." 

Ada's  heart  swelled.  For  the  first  time  the 
full  meaning  of  their  going  was  understood — 
the  full  sense  of  this  being  the  last  night  at 
Mowbray  Castle.  She  had  been  living  of  late 
a  mechanical  life — she  had  done  all  that  was 
necessary,  as  a  being  without  sense  or  feeling — 
suddenly  the  awakening  was  come. 

"  I  shall  be  ready,"  she  murmured,  almost 
inaudibly,  and  flew  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
room.  About  the  house  all^  was  as  it  had 
been — books,  furniture,  ornaments,  pictures, 
all  were  to  be  sold,  and  all  had  been  left  un- 
disturbed to  the  last;  but  in  her  own  room 
there  was  the  desolation  of  departure — the 
tables  cleared,  the  trunks  within  and  without 
the  door,  shreds  of  pack-thread  and  sheets  of 
tumbled  paper  strewing  the  floor  in  every 
direction,  and   Mrs.  Mitchell,  with  red  eyes, 
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performing  her  last  services  for  an  imperious 
but  ever  considerate  mistress. 

Ada  paused  at  the  door — then,  desirous  of 
solitude,  turned  away  and  entered  her  mother's 
bedroom.  Here  all  was  quiet — all  untouched 
— all  in  the  somewhat  formal  order  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  on  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
She  closed  the  door  in  silence — the  swelling, 
bursting  heart  was  stilled  by  the  awe  of  death 
which  still  hung  about  the  room — and,  opening 
the  window,  she  sat  down  to  gaze. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  but  the  landscape 
was  shining  yet  in  the  bright  twilight  of 
a  sunny  July  day.  Here  and  there  a  light 
from  the  sky  fell  upon  the  masses  of  shadow 
caused  by  the  njagnificent  foliage  of  the  trees ; 
here  and  there  a  stream  of  purple  and  gold 
lingered  upon  the  blue  hills ;  the  broad  calm 
stream  was  flowing  lazily  on,  the  cattle  were 
moving  noiselessly  over  the  green  fields — 
never  had  her  home  looked  more  lovely,  never 
had  the  scene  appeared  more  rich,  more  pros- 
perous, more  peaceful  than  on  tliis  last  evening. 

She  rested  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
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gazed  as  if  she  would  drink  its  beauty  into  her 
soul.  Everything  was  still — not  the  rust- 
ling of  a  breeze  or  the  song  of  a  bird  disturbed 
her  mournful  meditations.  "It  is  the  last 
time — 'tis  the  last,"  she  muttered  thrice — and 
pride  and  strength  vanished  at  the  thought, — 
even  her  very  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her. 


The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind, 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  see  asrain  1" 


And  Mowbray  Castle  had  not  been  little  prized. 
The  hope  of  her  passionate  childhood,  the  love 
of  her  proud  youth,  it  had  become  a  portion  of 
her  being — and  it  was  lost  for  ever,  and  life 
was  nothing  to  her  now. 

Tears  flowed  fast  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
resisted  them  not — in  utter  helpless,  hopeless, 
brokenness  of  heart,  she  gazed,  and  gazed 
again." 

The  lights  had  all  faded,  the  moon  and 
stars  had  risen,  and  still  she  was  sitting  in 
vacant   abandonment   to    sorrow, — she    was 
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roused  by  a  heavy  step,  a  sudden  opening  of 
the  door,  and  a  bright  candle-light  shining 
upon  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the 
housemaid,  "  we've  been  a-searching  for  you 
up  and  down  the  house,  and  I  said  you  might 
be  here,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  says,  'No,  never  in 
there  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  all  in  the 
dark,  too.' " 

"Am  I  wanted?"  said  Ada,  still  keeping 
her  seat  in  the  window,  and  her  head  averted, 
for  she  felt  that  her  eyes  were  burning  with 
the  tears  she  had  shed. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  there's  a  messenger  come 
from  Mrs.  Watkyn,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
or  more,  to  beg  you  to  step  down  to  see  her 
immediately,  for  she's  a-dying,  they  say." 

"Dying?"  said  Ada,  sadly;  but  she  felt  no 
surprise, — nothing  could  shock  or  surprise  her 
now. 

"  So  they  said,  ma'am ;  but  I  dare  say  they 
mistook,"  she  added,  with  an  attempt  at  con- 
solation, for  she  knew  well  Ada's  attach- 
ment to  the  old  woman;  "  Mrs.  Wa:^kyn  is  so 
fussy." 
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Ada  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  swiftly  crossed  the  path  which  led  to  the 
little  cottage. 

When  she  opened  the  latch  nothing  could 
have  appeared  more  tranquil  than  the  scene 
within.  Two  old  women  (one  of  them  the 
nurse  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bever- 
stone)  were  sitting  on  low  stools  by  the  fire, 
which,  hot  as  the  night  was,  they  had  lighted 
for  their  greater  comfort.  On  the  table  near 
them  a  tea-tray  was  spread,  and  the  stillness 
was  only  broken  by  the  conversation,  carried 
on  in  low  whispers,  and  the  singing  of  the 
tea-kettle. 

They  did  not  observe  Ada  till  she  stood 
close  beside  them ;  they  then  rose  and  curt- 
seyed, but,  with  the  dignified  privilege  of 
nurses,  immediately  seated  themselves  again. 

"Is  Mrs.  Watkyn  asleep?"  she  inquired. 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  know  that  she  be," 
replied  the  nurse  by  profession,  with  some- 
thing of  offended  dignity;  ''she  tell'd  us  to 
come  down  here;    she'd  have  no   gossiping^ 
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she  said,  up  stairs,  for  she'd  got  a  deal  to  do 
to  make  herself  ready  for  death." 

"Is  she  so  very  ill?"  asked  Ada,  sadly. 
"  Well,  then,  I  don't  think  she  be.  I  can't 
well  say  what  it  is  that  ails  her;  but  she 
won't  do  nothink,  that  I  knows,  not  even  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea.  Die,  she  says,  she  miLst 
and  wull^^'  and  the  nurse  emphatically  struck 
her  knee  as  she  spoke. 

''  And  she  won't  have  a  doctor  sent  for," 
added  the  other  old  woman,  "upon  no  account; 
and  she  won't  take  nothink,  for  what's  the 
use  of  physics,  says  she,  to  the  dead?  She 
tell'd  us  to  send  for  the  parson,  but  he's  gone 
far  away  to  a  dying  gentleman  at  Stokeshill, 
and  so  she  says  she  must  make  herself  ready 
as  well  as  she  can,  for  she'll  be  dead  before 
morning ;  and  she  tell'd  us  to  come 'down  here, 
for  she'd  have  no  gossiping  on  the  wanities 
of  the  world  about  her  dying  bed." 

At  another  time  Ada  might  have  smiled  at 
the  evident  indignation  of  the  two  old  women 
at  the  determination  of  their  patient  to  die; 
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but  now  she  scarcely  noticed  what  was  said, 
and  merely  observing  that  she  would  go  to 
her,  she  went  up  the  creaking  stairs  into  the 
little  bed-room  above. 

Mrs.  Watkyn  was  lying,  half-dressed,  upon 
her  bed;  the  two  windows  were  open,  and 
the  bright  moon  was  shining  in  almost  with 
the  brightness  of  daylight.  On  Ada's  entrance 
the  rapid  repetition  of  the  Confession  from 
the  Church  Service  struck  upon  her  ear. 
She  paused,  but  her  light  footstep  had  caught 
the  attention  of  the  old  woman,  and  she  called 
to  her  to  approach.  Ada  stood  by  her  bed- 
side. 

"I  know'd  it  would  be  this  way,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  in  Avhich  there  was  little  of  the 
feebleness  of  death ;  "  and  now  that  you  he's 
come,  if  it  beant  too  bold,  T  would  say — 
'  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,'  for 
there  beant  no  more  in  this  world  for  me 
to  do." 

"  There  is  little  in  this  world  for  any  of 
us,  Mary,"  said  Ada,  gently,  and  she  drew 
a  chair  forward  and  sat  down  beside  her  bed ; 
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"but  you  shouldn't  be  wilful;  perhaps  if  I 
had  my  will  I  should  wish  to  lie  down  like 
you  and  die." 

"  I  beant  wilful,  Miss  Ada,  I  knows  as 
well  what  death  is  as  if  I'd  died  a  hundred 
times  over.  I  feels  it  in  my  heart,  in  my 
very  heart;  and  now  that  you  he's  come, 
I  says,  thank  God  for  his  will,  welcome  death, 
welcome  the  grave,  for  the  light  of  mine  eyes 
has  gone  out,  and  there  beant  no  more  a  place 
in  the  world  for  me." 

"You  are  happy,  Mary,"  said  Ada,  pas- 
sionately bursting  into  tears;  "and  I  wish  I 
too  could  be  laid  by  my  mother's  side." 

"  Miss  Ada,  Miss  Ada,  my  sweet  Miss 
Ada,"  said  the  old  woman,  tenderly;  "I 
knows  well  that  your  poor  heart  is  breaking, 
but  you  he's  too  young  to  die ;  many  a  joy 
and  many  a  grief  be  waiting  yet." 

"  Not  joy,  Mary — no  more  joy." 

"  Miss  Ada,  dear,  if  it  beant  too  bold,  will 
you  give  me  your  hand?"  Ada  stretched  it 
out,  and  the  old  woman  clasped  it  in  her  hard, 
rough,  well-worn  fingers.     "  Miss  Ada,  dear,  I 
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means  to  give  you  my  blessing,  and  they 
says  there  be  summut  in  the  blessing  of  the 
dying  and  the  poor  that  nobody  beant  the 
worse  for;  and  I  feels  that  when  this  is  said 
my  time  is  amost  come,  for  I  won't  speak  to 
mortal  man,  my  dear,  but  only  to  Almighty 
God,  when  I'se  done  with  you;  so  hearken, 
my  sweet  Miss  Ada,  and  don't  be  proud,  my 
dear,  if  I  he's  a  bit  severe  in  what  I  says." 

"  Proud,  Mary  ?"  she  said,  sadly — life, 
strength,  pride,  all  seemed  to  be  extinct 
within  her. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  he's  a  bit  proud  you 
sees,  and  that  be  the  very  thing  I  wants  to 
leave  my  death  word  agin.  You  he's  proud 
to  all  but  me;  proud  to  God,  and  proud  to 
man ;  and,  my  sweet  Miss  Ada,  when  we  comes 
to  die,  and  feels  that  we  be  nothing  but  a  bit 
of  dust,  it  seems  so  simple  like  for  a  bit  of  dust 
to  be  so  proud.  I  feels  it  myself — all  them 
grand  days,  them  stately  rooms,  them  prancing 
horses;  and  Mr.  Eeginakl  Mowbray,  and  Lady 
Addayde,  with  her  tiara,  as  they   said,  all 

VOL.  III.  L 
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glittering  like  stars,  where  be  they  now  ? — Miss 
Ada,  dear,  where  be  they  now  ?" 

^'Dead,  Mary,  dead,"  said  Ada,  excitedly; 
"  and  happy  not  to  see  the  ruin  of  their  house." 

"  Well,  they  he's  happy,  I  do  trust ;  but  I 
knows  it  beant  the  diaminds  as  makes  them 
happy  now.  '  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever."  Ada  started  at  this  repetition  of 
her  mother's  words  of  warning.  "  Yes,  my 
dear,"  continued  the  old  w^oman,  earnestly, 
"  and  so  I  wants  you  not  to  put  your  trust  no 
more  in  them  perishing  things,  but  to  humble 
yourself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and 
He  will  exalt  you.  I  don't  know  how  it  be," 
she  said,  musingly ;  "  I  never  warn't  much  of 
a  Bible  scholard,  but  these  words  come  quite 
pat  to  me  now,  and  a  many  more  of  them.  But 
how  so  be,  it's  no  matter  of  mine;  and  noAV, 
Miss  Ada,  my  dear,  let  me  bless  you." 

Ada  unconsciously  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  the  old  woman's  trembling  hand 
rested  upon  her  head  whilst  she  pronounced  a 
mingled  prayer  and  blessing. 
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^'  And  now  Tse  done  my  work,"  she  said; 
"  and  the  angel  of  death  may  fetch  me  when 
he  wull."  And  her  head  sank  back,  and  her 
hand  fell  powerless  by  her  side. 

Ada  summoned  the  nurse.  She  shook  her 
head  and  remarked,  "  well,  she  he's  a  dying, 
there  be  no  doubt  of  that;"  and  both  then  took 
their  seats  by  the  bedside. 

And  there  Ada  sat,  dreamily  and  uncon- 
sciously, half-listening  to  the  old  woman's 
incoherent  murmurings,  in  which  her  own 
name  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Eeginald  Mowbray 
were  occasionally  audible, — half  engaged  in 
memories  of  her  childhood  and  her  youth — 
memories  of  the  bright  hours  passed  for  ever — 
until  the  day  dawned.  She  was  startled,  as 
the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun  penetrated  into 
the  room. 

'^  I  must  be  gone,"  she  said,  suddenly,  and 
she  rose  from  her  seat.  She  stooped  over  the 
dying  woman,  and  still,  almost  in  unconscious- 
ness, kissed  her. 

"Was  that  Miss  Mowbray?"  cried  the  old 
woman,  awaking  with  a  start. 
L  2 
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"  Yes,  Mary ;  the  siin  has  risen,  and  I  must 
leave  you  and  Mowbray  Castle  for  ever." 

"  But  you  do  not  leave  me  behind,  Miss 
Ada?  with  that  kiss  I  die," — and  she  turned 
her  head  on  her  pillow,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Sure  enough  she's  dead,"  remarked  the 
nurse,  after  looking  at  her  attentively;  "  well, 
if  it  beant  amost  like  a  tale." 

Ada  hastily  left  the  room  and  the  cottage. 
The  sun  had  risen,  and  was  shining  brightly  on 
the  trees  and  the  Castle,  while  the  dew  of  early 
morning  was  glittering  upon  the  grass.  With 
a  sickening  heart  she  passed  along,  scarcely 
daring  to  rest  her  eyes  upon  the  familiar  and 
lovely  scene.  The  death  she  had  just  wit- 
nessed had  left  no  awe,  no  dread  upon  her 
mind,  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  unspeakable 
envy — 

"  Why  art  thou  weeping 
Over  the  happy,  happy  dead, 
Who  are  goue  away 
From  this  life  of  clay, 
From  this  fount  of  tears, 
From  this  burthen  of  years, 
From  sin,  from  sorrow. 
From  sad  to-morrow; 
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From  struggling  and  creeping, 
Why  art  thou  weeping, 
Oh,  fool,  for  the  dead  f 


The  time  of  departure  came  at  last.  Every 
preparation  was  completed,  and  Ada  stood  in 
the  hall,  while  her  father  gave  a  few  directions 
about  some  packages  which  were  to  be  sent 
after  them. 

She  stood  as  one  in  a  dream.  It  seems  so 
strange  that  a  mere  movement  of  the  body 
should  have  such  power — should  be  so  dreaded ; 
but  so  it  is ;  often  Avhen  the  mind  is  made  up, 
the  imvard  sacrifice  fully  offered,  the  body 
shrinks  from  what  is  imposed  upon  it.  It 
has  often  been  more  easy  to  forgive  an  injury 
than  to  stretch  out  the  hand  in  token  of  it ; 
so  now,  Ada,  when  the  mental  parting  had  long 
been  made — when  in  spirit  she  had  been  long 
separated  from  her  home — shrank  from  the  few 
steps  which  were  but  the  outward  expression 
of  that  which  had  been  completed  within — the 
few  steps  which  were  to  place  her  beyond  the 
door  which  she  never  was  to  re-enter  a.irain. 
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"  Come,  Ada,"  said  her  father,  without  look- 
ing at  her,  and  he  went  before  her  and  passed 
the  threshold  for  ever. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed 
in  mute  despair  upon  the  ground ;  the  hall  was 
empty,  she  stood  there  alone — alone,  not  one 
to  share  or  console  the  agony  that  was  break- 
ing asunder  the  very  fibres  of  her  heart.  All 
were  standing  silent,  sad,  and  respectful  with- 
out. All  had  admired,  some  had  loved  their 
young  mistress;  but  there  was  not  one  who 
would  have  dared  to  approach  her  with  a  word 
of  sympathy  or  regret.  Alone  in  her  joy, 
alone  in  her  sorrow,  alone  in  her  pride,  alone 
in  her  fallen  estate,  none  had  ever  dared,  save 
her  who  was  lately  dead,  to  break  upon  the 
loneliness  of  her  heart. 

The  thought  came  over  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  killing  pang,  —  then  strengthened, 
armed,  and  consoled  her.  If  she  was  alone, 
she  was,  she  would  be,  sufficient  to  herself.  She 
raised  her  head,  and,  calm  and  resolved,  went 
down  the  broad  flight  of  steps  which  led  into 
the  court  beyond. 
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She  entered  the  carriage,  and  they  drove 
from  the  door;  then  again  she  involuntarily 
bent  forward  and  gazed. 

"  Pull  down  the  blind,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
harshly,  "  I  hate  to  be  stared  at." 

She  obeyed,  and  sank  back,  and  one  single 
tear  falling  down  her  cheek  was  the  only  out- 
ward sign  of  emotion  or  regret  which  Mr. 
Mowbray  ever  saw.     But  such  a  tear — 

" It  did  surprise 

Such  drop  could  fall  from  human  eyes," 
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CHAPTEE  XYIIL 

Time  flies — it  is  her  melanclioly  task 
To  bring  and  bear  away  delusive  joys. 

The  Excursiox. 

"  I  AM  SO  glad  you  are  come,  Louisa,"  ex- 
claimed Janet  Freeland,  in  a  fretful  A^oice,  "  for 
Minna  is  so  cross,  that  there  is  no  speaking  to 
her." 

*'  I  am  not  cross,  I  assure  you,"  said  Minna, 
Ikughing ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  am  in  an  unu- 
sually sweet  temper;  but  I  don't  agree  with 
Janet,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  crossness- 
How  hot  you  are,  Louisa !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  married  sister 
of  the  Freelands,  in  a  tone  a  little  resembling 
Janet's;  "the  sun  is  hot  enough  to  roast  one;. 
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but  I  knew  you  never  would  come  to  tell  me 
what  you  heard — you  never  do — so  I  was 
obliged  to  drag  myself  here." 

"  I  am  sure,  Louisa,  it  is  very  unkind  of 
you  to  say  that,"  replied  Janet;  "I  always 
go  and  tell  you  everything  directly;  and  if 
you  had  not  come  this  morning,  I  should  have 
gone  over  to  luncheon  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  know  that  strangers  often  tell  me 
what  you  all  are  doing,"  replied  Mrs.  Forbes, 
languidly,  as  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa; 
"  but  never  mind  now.  Did  you  hear  from 
papa  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  and  it's  all  settled ;  he  is  to  be  here 
on  Thursday  night,  and  Ada  is  to  come  with 
him.  Minna  is  cross  because  I  can't  be  glad; 
but  how  can  one  be  glad  ?  I  think  it  is  a  very 
tiresome  disagreeable  thing  to  have  people 
living  with  one  that  one  doesn't  like." 

"  As  usual,  you  pervert  my  words,  Janet," 
observed  Minna;  "  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
glad — I  am  not  glad  myself;  but  I  say  it 
could  not  be  otherwise — that  is  all." 

*'  I  think  it  very  wrong  of  papa,  and  very 
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injudicious, — now,  don't  you,  Louisa?  He 
has  more  children  now  than  he  knows  what  to 
do  w^ith.  I  am  sure  he  says,  often  enough, 
that  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  for  money,  and 
then  he  goes  and  brings  Ada  IMowbray  here, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  live  like  a  prin- 
cess  '^ 

"  Really,  Janet,"  cried  Minna,  interposing 
again,  in  a  slight  scoffing,  sarcastic  tone,  which 
was  very  usual  to  her,  "  you  do  talk  such 
nonsense,  it  is  impossible  to  sit  by  without 
contradicting  you.  Has  Ada  Mowbray  been 
accustomed  to  live  like  a  princess  for  the  last 
three  years?" 

"  Oh !  don't  go  on  interrupting,  Minna. 
Louisa  knows  what  I  mean.  Now,  Louisa, 
wasn't  I  right  in  saying  that  Minna  was 
cross?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes, 
with  a  kind  of  languid  indifference;  "but  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  have  heard, 
without  quarreling." 

Minna  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went  on 
with  her  drawing. 
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The  Miss  Freelands  rarely  met  without 
bickerings.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
suited  to  each  other.  The  younger  ones  were 
silly — Minna  quicksighted  and  clever — and 
both  without  that  restraint  of  manner  which 
"corrects  antipathies."  The  bickerings,  how- 
ever, were  but  on  the  surface; — they  were,  in 
reality,  an  affectionate  family,  and  Minna 
healed  more  wounds  than  she  made. 

Were  it  necessary  to  my  tale,  Minna's  cha- 
racter might  bear  description,  for  it  was  not 
a  common  one.  She  had  a  thousand  faults, 
and  the  makings  of  a  thousand  virtues.  It  is, 
however,  only  necessary  to  say,  that  there 
was  about  her  a  certain  strange  and  inex- 
plicable likeness  to  Ada  Mowbray — strange, 
because,  though  handsome,  she  had  neither  the 
regularity  of  Ada^s  beauty,  nor  the  harmonious 
grace  that  hung  about  all  her  movements ;  and 
inexplicable,  because  Ada  was  the  image  of 
her  grandmother.  Lady  Adelaide  Mowbray, 
and  totally  unlike  every  Freeland  who  had 
ever  existed.  Likenesses,  however,  are  gene- 
rally inexplicable.  * 
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"  We  don't  quarrel,"  remarked  Janet,  fret- 
fully; "it  is  only  that  Minna  is  so  tiresome 
to-day.  But,  Louisa,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  think — don't  you  think  I  have 
a  little  reason  to  be  annoyed?  It  doesn't  matter 
to  you,  because  you  are  married,  and  out  of 
the  way ;  and  it  doesn't  matter  to  Minna,  be- 
cause she  is  the  eldest,  and  she  knows  she 
shall  always  go  everywhere,  and  do  every- 
thing just  the  same;  but  it  matters  a  great 
deal  to  me,  to  have  a  girl  here  who  will  always 
be  wanting  to  have  my  place.  I  know  I  shall 
always  be  left  at  home,  and  always  be  put 
at  the  side-table  if  there  are  too  many ;  and 
always  be  neglected  in  every  way — and  I  must 
say  I  think  it  is  very  hard." 

**  I  really  think  so,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes, 
raising  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  expressing 
herself  with  more  energy  than  she  had  yet 
done ;  "  and  I  don't  at  all  wonder  at  your 
being  annoyed — I  am  sure  I  should  feel  it 
myself.  I  must  say,  I  don't  like  this  new 
principle  that  seems  to  be  getting  about — 
everybody  forgetting  their  own  relations,  and 
taking  up  some  crotch e   or  other." 
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"  I  am  so  glad  you  came,  Louisa,  for  I  was 
getting  quite  miserable.  Mamma  agrees  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  but  she  never  will  say  a  word ; 
and  Minna  contradicts  everything  I  say,  only 
because  I  say  it.  Just  to  think  now — after 
Thursday  there  will  be  Ada  Mowbray  always 
here.  Papa,  and  everybody,  thinking  of  no- 
thing but  Ada  Mowbray.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  papa's  letter — all  full  of  Ada 
Mowbray — as  if  there  was  nobody  but  her  in 
the  world." 

"  I  thought  mamma  would  not  show  it  to 
you?"  remarked  Minna,  looking  suddenly  up. 

"  No  more  she  would,"  said  Janet,  blushing. 
''I  forgot  that  I  had  not  seen  it;  but  I  know 
quite  as  well  what  is  in  it,  as  if  I  had  read  it 
all  through.  I  remember,  papa,  after  he 
came  back  from  Germany,  three  years  ago — 
it  was  nothing  but  Ada  then — how  wonder- 
fully she  bore  her  troubles,  and  how  well  she 

managed  the  money I  quite  hated  her 

name  at  that  time,  and  I  know  I  shall  hate 
her  worse  now." 

"  You  should  not  talk  of  hating,  Janet," 
Mrs.  Forbes  observed,  reprovingly. 
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^'Why,  I  am  sure  1  don't  think  Ada,  in 
her  great  days,  ever  gave  us  much  cause  to 
love  her.  I  never  shall  forget  our  visit  to 
Mowbray  Castle,  when  she  was  fifteen;  I 
couldn't  forget  it  if  I  tried.  And  then  that 
visit  to  London,  wdien  she  w^ent  to  Lady  Ro- 
bertson's ball,  and  you  and  I,  Louisa,  went 
to  see  her  dressed.  Do  you  remember  her 
then?  It  was  even  worse  than  before,  because 
I  am  sure  she  thought  she  w^as  so  civil.  Now, 
Minna,  you  can't  deny  that  you  used  to  hate 
her  then." 

"  I  don't  deny  it  at  all,"  Minna  said;  "and 
I  don't  expect  to  like  her  much  better  now." 

"  Oh !  Minna,"  and  Janet  jumped  up  and 
went  towards  her;  "  then  why  have  you  been 
so  cross  all  this  morning?" 

"  My  dear  Janet,"  she  said,  rather  im- 
patiently, "  Avhat  has  my  liking  or  your  liking 
to  do  with  the  case.  Nothing  we  can  say  or 
feel  can  affect  papa's  promise  to  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray." 

"  Oh !  no — that  promise,"  sighed  Janet. 

"  Or  even  if  there  was  not  the  promise, 
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papa  could  hardly  let  his  niece  go  upon  the 
wide  world;  it  can't  be  helped,  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it." 

*'  Well,  and  they  come  on  Thursday,  do 
they  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Forbes. 

''  Yes;  late  in  the  evening — about  nine 
o'clock,  papa  said." 

"  I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  her,  and  so 
is  James." 

"  So  shall  I.  Papa  thinks  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  beautiful — but  I  remember  I 
didn't  think  her  even  pretty." 

"  Oh !  Janet,  jealousy,"  said  Minna,  shaking 
her  head. 

"  Why  should  I  be  jealous,  Minna? — how 
tiresome  you  are.  I  really  don't  think  there 
is  any  particular  reason  why  I  should  be 
jealous."  And  there  was  no  reason — for  Janet 
Freeland  was  a  very  pretty,  fair,  fresh-looking 
girl,  and  would  have  been  much  prettier  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  constant  expression  of 
discontent  which  twisted  downwards  the 
corners  of  a  mouth  intended  for  smiles. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  dine  here,"  said 
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Mrs.  Forbes;  "  I  should  like  to  be  here  when 
they  come — I  suppose  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection. Where  is  mamma?  Grace,  I  wish 
you  would  go  and  look  for  mamma,  and  tell 
her  I  am  here — and  you  may  as  well  say  that  I 
think  we  had  better  dine  here  on  Thursday." 

The  Grace  thus  addressed,  a  very  lovely 
little  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  with 
auburn  curls  down  to  her  waist,  and  large, 
serious,  violet  eyes,  rose  from  the  floor,  on 
which  she  had  been  lying  at  full  length  with  a 
book  in  her  hand — and,  without  any  further 
question  or  remark,  left  the  room,  reading  as 
she  went. 

"  How  affected  Grace  is,"  said  Janet,  looking 
after  her;  "  she  does  nothing  but  read.  I 
really,  sometimes,  think  she  will  be  an  idiot." 

Minna  laughed  her  light  scoffing  laugh,  and 
Mrs.  Forbes  joined  in  it. 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  nurse  tliinks 
just  the  same,"  said  Janet,  offended;  "  and  I 
know  that  she  told  mamma,  the  other  day, 
that  she  let  Grace  read  too  much." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Janet,"  said  Minna; 
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"  I  quite  agree  with  you  and  nurse,  but  the 
conclusion  you  drew  so  rapidly  from  her 
reading  was  rather  a  singular  one." 

The  little  girl  quickly  returned,  and  ap- 
proached her  sister. 

"  Mamma  says,  '  No,'  Louisa." 

"  No!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  raising  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  turning  very  red — "  Was  that  all 
she  said?" 

^'  Yes,  that  was  all;  but  then  she  was  talking 
to  the  butcher,  so  perhaps  she  did  not  hear 
what  I  said.  She  said  she  should  come  in 
here  presently,"  and  the  little  girl  turned 
away  and  laid  herself  flat  on  the  ground,  as 
before,  with  her  book  before  her. 

"  What  can  mamma  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes.  "  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  heard  very  well 
— it  is  just  the  way  in  which  I  am  always 
treated — I  might  just  as  well  not  be  a 
daughter  at  all.  Papa  and  mamma  never 
think  of  my  feelings  now !" 

"  Oh,  Louisa,"  exclaimed  Janet,  who,  though 
she  was  clear-sighted  to  her  own  grievances, 
rarely  saw  those  of  others — '^  you  know  you 
VOL.  III.  M 
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are  papa's  favourite — you  always  were — and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  offended.  I 
suppose  mamma  thinks  it  will  be  better  not  to 
have  a  stranger  here  when  Ada  comes." 

"  It  is  very  unkind  of  you,  Janet,  to  call 
James  a  stranger,  when  I  am  sure  he  thinks 
of  nothing  in  the  world  but  of  giving  you 
pleasure." 

^^  Me  pleasure!"  responded  Janet.  "My 
dear  Louisa,  you  know  very  well  that  he 
never  speaks  to  me  if  he  can  get  Minna  to 
talk  to  him." 

Minna  looked  round  with  a  glance  of  much 
amusement.  Her  slight,  provoking  smile 
caused  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  con- 
versation ;  both  felt  that  she  was  laughing  at 
them;  and,  before  a  new  subject  could  be 
started,  Mrs.  Freeland  entered. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  remember  the 
word  "  thrifty"  applied  by  Lovel  to  Mrs. 
Freeland's  handwriting.  She  bore  the  word 
equally  impressed  in  her  whole  manner  and 
appearance ;  in  her  light-grey  eyes  and  sandy 
curls  ]  her  sparing  words,  and  hard,  though  hand- 
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some  features.  She  had  been  the  heiress  of  a 
small  Scotch  property,  and  on  this  property 
the  family  of  Freeland  were  now  living ;  Mr. 
Freeland,  owing  to  some  severe  losses,  having 
retired  from  the  mercantile  house  in  London, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  two  years  before 
this  time.  They  lived,  as  their  neighbours  ex- 
pressed it,  "in  very  superior  style;"  the  sons, 
six  in  number,  were  all  provided  for,  or  were 
being  educated  according  to  their  desire.  The 
daughters  were  very  "  elegantly"  brought  up. 
All  about  and  around  the  house  spoke  not 
only  of  comfort,  but  of  luxury ;  and  these  advan- 
tages were  due  to  Mrs.  Freeland's  thrift.  To 
secure  these  advantages  for  her  husband  and 
children,  was  the  object  of  her  thought  night 
and  day.  That  she  was  possessed  of  a  valu- 
able quality,  none  will  deny ;  but,  as  is  com- 
mon with  the  virtues  allied  to  prudence,  there 
was  some  danger  of  her  carrying  her  virtue  to 
excess.  Mrs.  Freeland  was  not  parsimonious ; 
she  was  liberal — even  charitable — but  she  loved 
to  save.  Thrift  in  itself  was  pleasing  to  her. 
To  make  "  the  funeral  bakemeats  coldly  fur- 
m2 
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nish  forth  the  marriage  table,"  would  have 
been  to  her  an  intense  and  exquisite  delight. 

"  Well,  Louisa,  what  is  this  about  dinner  ?" 
she  said,  as  she  came  into  the  drawing-room. 

Louisa  brightened  up.  "  Why,  mamma,  I 
think  it  very  hard  that  I  am  not  to  be  allowed 
to  dine  here  on  the  night  when  papa  comes 
home.     What  harm  could  I  do?" 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  shall  dine  early — but  that  you  don't 
mind.  However,  it  is  no  use  talking  about  it, 
for  your  father  does  not  wish  it." 

"  Does  not  wish  what?" 

"  Does  not  wish  you  and  James  to  dine  here 
on  Thursday." 

''  Well,  I  never  knew  anything  so  unkind. 
Papa  to  write  all  the  way  from  Germany  to 
say  that  he  will  not  have  us.  Now,  Janet, 
never  say  again  that  I  am  papa's  favourite !" 
Mrs.  Forbes  rose,  quite  indignant,  from  the  sofa. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,  and  if  he  was 
here,  I  would  tell  him  it  was  nonsense, — ^but 
as  he  has  written  about  it,  it  is  better  to  let 
it  be  as  it  is.     It  is  of  no  great  importance." 

"  But  it  is,  mamma,  very  important,  indeed. 
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You  will  all  be  quite  at  home  with  Ada  Mow- 
bray, while  I  shall  be  like  a  stranger.  I  am 
sure  I  think  it  very  hard  to  be  treated  so,  only 
because  I  am  married;  and  I  am  sure  James 
will  think  so  too." 

"James  is  too  sensible,  my  dear, — let  us 
hear  no  more  about  it."  Mrs.  Freeland  was 
not  very  lenient  to  her  daughters'  grievances, 
and  they  knew  it,  and  generally  submitted. 
"  Minna,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  are  not  busy, 
I  wish  you  would  go  and  sit  in  Ada  Mowbray's 
room.  Mary  Wylie  is  altering  the  curtains, 
and  she  is  a  dawdle  if  she  is  not  watched ;  and 
you  may  go  too,  Janet,  for  I  want  to  talk  to 
Louisa." 

"  Well,  now,  I  think  it  very  hard  to  be  sent 
away,"  murmured  Janet — but  she  obeyed. 

Little  Grace  rose  from  the  floor,  and,  un- 
bidden, left  the  room, — her  sweet,  childish 
voice  repeating,  as  she  went  along,  from  the 
book  she  held  in  her  hand, — 

"  You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 

You  say  tlie  sun  shines  bright; 
I  feel  him  warm,  hut  how  can  he, 

Or  make  it  day  or  night?" 
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"What  are  you  talking  about,  Grace?" 
asked  Janet,  looking  round,  as  Grace  followed 
her  up  the  stairs. 

"  Only  the  Blind  Boy, — it  is  so  pretty, 
Janet." 

"  My  day  and  night  myself  I  make, 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play; 
And  could  I  always  keep  awake, 

With  me  'twere  always  day." 

Eepeating  as  she  went,  she  disappeared. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  if  Grace  is  not  an  idiot, 
she  must  be  mad!"  and  Janet  retreated  to  her 
own  room,  and  looked  out  a  becoming  sash 
for  Thursday  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best. 

Stern,  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore. 
What  sorrow  was  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  other's  woe. 

Ode  to  Adversity. 

It  was  in  the  melancholy  twilight  of  a 
dismal  evening,  towards  the  end  of  August, 
that  Ada  Mowbray  approached  her  new  home. 
The  features  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
romantically  beautiful;  but  the  distant  bold 
beauties  were  hidden  by  darkness  and  mist, 
and  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  verdant  colour- 
ing of  the  trees  and  meadows,  were  dimmed 
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and  disfigured  by  a  penetrating  rain.  To  the 
unhappy,  perhaps,  the  influences  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  of  small  importance ;  and  yet  it 
is  the  unhappy  who,  more  than  all,  are  cheered 
and  saddened  by  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  This  is  the  Lodge  gate,  Ada,"  remarked 
Mr.  Freeland,  as  the  chaise  stopped  for  a 
moment;  "and  now  we  are  at  home, — the 
house  is  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here. 
I  told  you,  you  know,  that  you  must  expect 
nothing  grand." 

Utterly  indifferent  to  the  nature  or  grandeur 
of  her  home,  appeared  the  pale,  drooping  form 
beside  him;  but  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
window,  and  remarked  on  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  little  trellised  Lodge  which 
stood  within  the  gates. 

The  chaise  drove  on,  and  Mr.  Freeland  sud- 
denly turned  to  Ada,  put  his  arm  round  her, 
and  drawing  her  towards  him,  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately. "  Dear  Ada,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  my  sister's  child;  you  must 
let  me  welcome  you  to  our  house, — dearest 
Ada,  promise  me  to  try  and  be  happy  with  us." 
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Her  uncle's  tendency  to  kiss  her  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  Ada.  He  was  one  of  those 
people  who,  being  unable  to  express  all  the 
kindness  and  affection  they  feel,  make  up  for 
their  want  of  words  by  action.  His  children 
were  victims  to  this  tendency,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  wife;  and 
Ada,  left  dependent  on  his  kindness,  and  ex- 
citing his  tenderness  by  her  great  afflictions, 
had  of  late  come  in  for  more  than  a  proper 
share  of  his  tokens  of  love. 

She  submitted, — her  gratitude  for  his  kind- 
ness, unwelcome  as  much  of  his  kindness  had 
been,  was  too  deep  for  her  to  allow  herself  to 
repel  him ;  but  the  action  roused  her  from  the 
listless  languor  and  apathy,  into  which  fatigue, 
weakness,  and  the  oppression  of  sad  thoughts, 
had  cast  her.  She  withdrew  herself  gently 
from  the  arm  which  he  had  thrown  round  her, 
but  held  out  her  hand,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  smile.  In  her  prosperous  days,  her  smile 
had  been  sweet, — it  was  now  so  touching,  and, 
as  she  turned  to  him,  so  expressive  of  grati- 
tude and  gentleness,  that  poor  Mr.  Freeland 
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was  again  overcome;  and  many  were  the 
kisses  bestowed  upon  the  small  hand  which 
she  had  resigned  to  his  will. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  A  cer- 
tain shyness  of  their  proud  cousin  prevented 
the  daughters  from  rushing  as  usual  to  meet 
their  father.  Mr.  Freeland  assisted  Ada,  in 
silence,  from  the  chaise,  then  offered  her  his 
arm  to  take  her  to  the  drawing-room.  His 
continual  attempt  to  lead  her  about,  though 
inspired  by  the  same  kind  nature  which 
prompted  his  little  tendresses^  was  another 
of  the  inflictions  under  which  Ada's  proud, 
independent  spirit,  was  perpetually  writhing. 
She  submitted,  however,  as  before.  It  was  no 
time,  when  he  was  kindly  welcoming  her  to 
his  house,  to  stand  apart  and  separate  herself 
from  him ;  and  so,  together,  they  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

All  thoughts  of  shyness,  all  memories  of  her 
pride,  all  jealousy  of  her  beauty,  all  unkind 
feelings,  vanished,  as  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Freeland 
and  her  daughters  rested  upon  the  figure  who 
stood  before  them.  Her  deep  mourning  dress, 
— always  a  touching  sight — her  figure  droop. 
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ing,  as  if  with  weakness  or  weariness;  her 
cheek  so  pale,  that  not  even  the  excitement  of 
her   first   arrival   brought   one   tinge   to   its 

marble  whiteness all  so  changed  from 

the  brilliant  Ada  Mowbray,  whose  form  had 
been  towering  above  them  in  their  mind's  eye, 
that  one  and  all  approached  her  with  looks  of 
kindness,  and  words  of  welcome. 

Mrs.  Freeland  kissed  her,  seated  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  fetched  a  stool  for  her  feet,  before 
she  turned  to  her  husband ;  while  Minna  and 
Janet,  placing  themselves  on  each  side  of  her, 
undid  her  bonnet  and  drew  off  her  cloak,  and 
spoke  rapidly  and  hastily  of  the  wind  and  the 
weather,  and  her  journey,  and  her  passage, 
and  pitied  her  fatigue,  and  wondered  at  her 
paleness.  And  she  sat  by,  and  patiently  an- 
swered the  questions  that  were  asked,  and  en- 
deavoured to  raise  her  weary  head,  and  to 
recal  her  wandering  thoughts, — to  rouse  her- 
self from  bewilderment,  and  to  banish  the 
irrepressible  feelings  of  strangeness  and  de- 
solation, that  were  gathering  stronger  and 
stronger  within  her. 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  warm  and  cor- 
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dial  a  welcome  must  have  been  grateful  to 
Ada's  feelings;  but  perhaps  it  requires  that 
some  responsive  chord  be  touched  to  make 
demonstrations  of  affection  pleasing  and  wel- 
come,— and  of  responsive  feelings,  Ada  had 
none.  Formerly  she  had  disliked  her  mother's 
family ;  there  was  a  fussiness,  a  tinge  of  vul- 
garity in  them,  which  was  offensive  to  more 
than  her  pride ; — now  she  felt  gratitude — but 
gratitude,  standing  alone,  is  not  sufficient  to 
kindle  affection,  and  when  unaccompanied 
with  love  or  esteem,  is  rather  a  painful  feel- 
ing than  otherwise.  The  cordiality  of  her  re- 
lations was,  therefore,  met  by  Ada,  simply 
with  endurance.  Patiently  she  bore  it,  and 
with  gentleness ;  but  still  she  did  but  bear. 

She  was  relieved  at  length  by  her  uncle; 
he  saw  her  pale  cheek  and  drooping  figure, 
and  it  struck  him  at  last,  that  the  home  whose 
welcome  to  him  was  sufficient  to  dispel  all 
fatigue,  might  not  be  endued  with  the  same 
properties  towards  his  stranger  niece. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Minna,  you  shall  take 
Ada  to  her  room.     She  was  up  at  six  this 
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morning,  and  she  bad  better  go  to  bed  as- 
quickly  as  she  can.  You  can  talk  to  ber,  and 
show  ber  bow  bappv  you  are  to  bave  ber 
amongst  you,  tomorrow. — Go,  my  dear  cbild, 
and  God  bless  you."  And  putting  bis  arms 
round  bis  passive  niece,  be  bestowed  upon  ber 
one  of  bis  kindest  and  tenderest  caresses. 

Ada  was  not  yet  released.  Minna,  more 
clear-sigbted  tban  tbe  otbers,  rescued  ber  from 
Janet's  society,  and  from  Janet's  offer  to  un- 
pack ber  trunks ;  but  sbe  could  not  save  ber 
from  Mrs.  Freeland's  inquiries  after  ber  bealtb 
and  reiterated  recommendations  of  remedies 
for  a  disease  of  body  and  mind, — for  wbicb 
solitude  and  sleep  were  tbe  only  restoratives. 

Sbe  was  alone,  however,  at  last;  and  then, 
it  was  not  sleep  that  came  to  visit  her.  Her 
head  was  bowed,  her  pale  face  buried  in  ber 
hands — and  sbe  wept. 

Solitude — luxury  though  it  was,  was  not 
that  peopled  solitude  which  to  many  gives  it 
its  charm.  In  all  the  wide  world  she  was 
alone.  Among  the  multitude  of  human  voices 
there  was  not  one  whose  memory  fell  as  music 
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on  her  ear;  there  was  not  one  smile,  one 
glance,  which  imagination  could  raise — sum- 
moning it  to  make  her  solitude  sweet. 


Ada  was  much  changed  since  the  time  of 
her  departure  from  Mowbray  Castle,  three 
years  before ;  but  severe  had  been  the  trials — 
necessary  to  abate  even,  in  some  degree,  the 
pride  of  her  self-reliance. 

She  had  left  her  home,  rejected  by  him  to 
whom  she  was  affianced,  in  poverty  and  need, 
with  disgrace  tainting  her  name ;  but  she  was 
not  humbled.  High  above  the  flood  of  ill  she 
raised  her  head — pure  and  lofty  still — like  the 
white  swan  from  the  polluted  waters.  She 
who,  in  her  home  of  luxury,  had  scarcely  been 
conscious  of  the  means  by  which  life  was  sup- 
ported, was  forced  to  descend  to  the  minutest 
details  of  a  trivial  economy — but  she  was  not 
humbled.  With  the  fascinated  admiration 
with  which  different  characters  occasionally 
regard  each  other,  Mr.  Freeland,  in  wonder- 
ing and  tearful  surprise,  had  watched  the 
lofty  grace  which  she  carried  to  her  humble 
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cares,  forcing  from  all  the  confession,  that  no- 
thing is  so  mean  and  low  but  that  the  per- 
former can  ennoble  it.  Touched  with  the  cares 
of  a  daily  increasing  poverty,  which  her 
father's  self-indulgent  habits  made  almost  a 
poverty  of  necessity,  she  sought  and  found 
employment,  unknown  to  him,  as  a  teacher  of 
music — but  she  was  not  humbled.  She  spoke 
of  her  needs,  and  received  the  gain  of  her 
labours,  with  a  calm,  untroubled  brow,  and 
ever  returned  to  him — to  his  abject  despon- 
dency, or  fretful  complaints — with  a  patient 
and  gentle  endurance,  which  needed  but  a 
change  in  the  principle  from  which  it  sprang, 
to  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  saint-like 
virtue. 

It  seemed  as  if,  rising  ever  with  the  neces- 
sity for  exertion,  no  human  ill  could  prevail 
to  abase  her  spirit.  But  there  came  a  day  at 
length  when  her  proud  heart  failed.  Mr. 
Mowbray,  whose  health  had  been  long  unset- 
tled, was  taken  dangerously  ill — death  ap- 
peared to  be  approaching — and  in  the  face  of 
death,  the  terrors  of  conscience,  which  will 
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awake,  even  in  the  most  careless,  seized  upon 
him,  and,  in  horror  and  despair,  he  called 
upon  his  daughter  for  aid.  There  was  none 
to  help  him.  He,  in  common  with  too  many 
of  his  countrymen,  had  planted  himself  in  an 
obscure  town  of  a  stranger  land,  where  no  rites 
of  his  Church  were  administered,  and  Ada 
found  herself  with  him  alone — strange,  though 
kindly  faces — strange  tongues  around  them. 
Hour  after  hour  she  knelt,  shivering,  trem- 
bling, overcome  with  horror,  by  his  bed — and 
what  could  she  say? — what  words  of  hope  or 
comfort  could  she  dare  to  speak,  which  her 
own  heart  had  never  felt,  or  needed,  or  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  a  time  to  abase  the  pride 
of  the  proudest,  and  she  did  bow  her  head  in 
the  dust. 

The  hour  passed — but  not  in  its  effects. 
The  redeeming  point  of  Ada's  character  was 
her  sincerity.  Blind  she  might  be,  blinded 
by  her  own  pride  and  self-will — but  when  she 
did  see,  she  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes — she 
scrutinized,  and  she  endeavoured  to  amend. 
Questioning  with  herself  in  hours  of  silent 
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meditation,  she  asked  whether  in  her  father's 
terrors  she  had  no  share — nay,  whether, 
though  untouched  with  his  more  abject,  hu- 
man guilt,  she  had  not  rather  approached  to 
the  sin  of  that  being  whose  fall,  we  believe, 
was  never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  time  for  meditation ;  month  fol- 
lowed month,  and  still  her  father  lay  before 
her  in  weakness — weakness  of  body,  and  weak- 
ness and  vacancy  of  mind,  ever  demanding  her 
cares,  night  and  day — till  her  mind  was  shat- 
tered with  the  spectacle  of  this  end  of  human 
pride,  and  her  body,  with  the  wasting  and 
weariness  of  her  ceaseless  watch. 

He  died  at  length,  and  Ada  was  alone  in 
the  world :  and  though  there  had  been  little 
of  a  father's  and  a  daughter's  love  between 
them,  she  felt  her  desolation.  The  tie,  strength- 
ened in  weakness  and  decay,  owned  itself  when 
it  was  breaking. 

In  the  new  circumstances  to  which  she  was 
called  by  his  death,  her  former  disposition, 
which  had  been  slumbering  rather  than  con- 
quered,   awoke    strong    and   vigorous  within 
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her.  She  had  humbled  herself  before  God, 
but  it  was  a  harder  task  to  be  humbled  in  tlie 
sight  of  man.  Willingly,  most  Tvillingly, 
would  she  now  have  gone  forth  upon  the  world 
to  gain  her  daily  bread ;  but  she  was  bound  by 
a  promise  to  her  mother,  to  submit  herself  to 
her  uncle  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  though  she 
recoiled  from  her  fate,  she  could  not  disregard 
it — the  promise  was  kept. 

Mr.  Freeland  flew  to  her  on  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Mowbray's  death;  and 
now,  with  shattered  health  and  a  sinking 
spirit,  she  came  to  live  a  life  of  dependence 
among  those  whose  relationship,  in  the  day 
of  her  pride  and  prosperity,  she  had  almost 
scorned  to  admit. 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 

And  when  he  smiled — if  o'er  his  face 
Smile  ever  shone — 'twas  like  the  grace 
Of  moonlight  rainbows,  fair,  but  wan, 
The  sunny  life,  the  glory,  gone. 
Even  o'er  his  pride,  though  still  the  same, 
A  softening  shade  from  sorrow  came  ; 
And  though  at  times  his  spirit  knew 

The  kindlings  of  disdain  and  ire. 
Short  was  the  fitful  glare  they  threw. 
Like  the  last  flashes,  fierce,  but  few, 

Seen  through  some  noble  pile  on  fire. 

MOOEE. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  Ada 
awoke  on  the  following  morning.  Fatigue  of 
body,  and  even  that  dreaded  dependence, 
which  left  nothing  for  the  exercise  of  her 
mind,  had  given  her  such  a  rejDOse  as  for 
months  had  been  absent  from  her  bed.  She 
got  up  strengthened  and  refreshed ;  and  though 
n2 
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she  shrank  from  the  thoughts  of  the  new  life 
that  was  before  her,  full  of  good  resolutions 
for  the  future.  When  she  was  dressed,  she 
sat  down  at  the  open  window  to  collect  her 
thoughts ;  and  her  eye  wandered  with  admira- 
tion over  the  beauty  of  the  scene — the  lofty 
mountains,  the  deep  blue  lake,  the  luxuriant 
woods — all  beautified  by  the  varied  lights  and 
shades  of  an  autumn  day.  A  softer  mood 
of  mind  had  made  her  of  late  much  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  nature;  but  the  pleasure  of 
scenery  is  a  melancholy  pleasure,  and  her 
thoughts,  reverting  to  her  lost  home,  were  en- 
dangering her  newly -formed  purposes  of  acting 
with  gentleness,  cordiality,  and  humility,  when 
a  sweet,  childish  voice,  passing  under  her  win- 
dow, drew  her  attention,  as  it  repeated  some 
verses  of  the  prettiest  childish  poem,  "  The 
Violet." 

"  It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 
Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed, 
And  there  it  shed  its  sweet  perfume, 

All  in  the  silent  shade. 
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Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 

In  sweet  humility." 

The  softness  of  the  young  voice,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sentiment,  falling  so  suitably  on 
her  mood  of  mind,  went  straight  as  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  Ada's  heart,  and  never  had 
her  good  desires  been  stronger  within  her 
than  as  she  turned  from  the  window,  and 
prepared  to  go  down  to  meet  her  cousins. 


Mrs.  Forbes  had  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
and  had  expressed  much  astonishment  at  not 
finding  Ada  in  the  drawing-room. 

"She  was  tired,"  Minna  said;  "and  no 
wonder." 

"  Tired,  yes — ^but  it's  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
and  you  say  she  is  not  dressed  yet.  I  need 
not  have  toiled  here  in  the  sun,  as  I  have  done, 
if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  that  she  was  going 
to  be  such  a  fine  lady.  It  is  rather  strange, 
I  think,  making  herself  at  home  at  once  in 
this  way." 
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Minna  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went 
on  with  her  drawing,  without  a  reply. 

'^  Well,  and  what  is  she  like?"  continued 
Mrs.  Forbes.     "  What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"  She's  so  altered,  Louisa,"  said  Janet, 
"that  I  am  sure  you  would  not  know  her; 
and  she  is  grown  quite  ugly." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Janet?"  cried  Minna, 
indignantly ;  "she  is  not  the  least  altered, 
and  she  is  quite  lovely." 

"  Minna  always  contradicts  me,"  said  Janet, 
peevishly;  "but  it's  quite  true,  Louisa.  I 
assure  you  I  should  not  have  known  her,  un- 
less papa  had  said  who  it  was.  She's  very 
much  improved,  too,  in  Her  ways.  I  suppose 
she  feels  quite  humble  now;  and  if  I  was  not 
sorry  for  her,  I  should  be  glad;  but  I  did  feel 
sorry  last  night  to  see  her  so  different  from 
what  she  used  to  be." 

"Janet  is  right  there,"  observed  Minna; 
"  she  is  very  much  improved." 

"  But  only  think,  Louisa,  what  an  odd 
person  she  must  be — she  wouldn't  let  any- 
body unpack,    or  do  anything   for  her   last 
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night ;  and  this  morning,  when  Priscilla  went 
to  her,  she  said  she  did  not  want  her — she 
had  rather  dress  herself.  Think  how  odd. 
I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  that  I  am  not  poor." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  feelingly; 
"  it  would  be  dreadful." 

The  door  opened,  and,  still,  calm,  and  lovely, 
like  a  being  of  a  superior  order,  Ada  entered. 
With  a  quiet  smile  she  wished  her  cousins 
good  morning,  and  seated  herself  on  the  sofa 
by  Mrs.  Forbes. 

"Have  you  been  out  already?"  she  said, 
addressing  the  latter,  by  way  of  making  a 
beginning. 

"  Eeally,  Ada,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forbes, 
looking  extremely  hot;  "  one  would  think  you 
were  determined  to  insult  me." 

"  Why,  Ada,"  shrieked.  Janet,  laughing 
convulsively,  "  that's  Louisa — you  did  not 
see  her  last  night — don't  you  know  that  she's 
married  ?" 

Wearied  in  mind  and  body,  the  number  of 
her   cousins   on   the   preceding  evening  hadj - 
escaped  Ada's  observation;  and,  indeed,  the 
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fact  of  Louisa's  marriage,  if  it  had  ever 
reached  her,  had,  as  children  say,  '^  gone  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other." 

She  looked  perplexed,  but  immediately 
quietly  and  gracefully  began  to  apologize — 
mentioning  her  fatigue  on  the  previous  even- 
ing as  the  cause  of  her  mistake;  but  her 
words  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  laugh- 
ing, in  which  both  Janet  and  Minna  indulged 
— a  rude,  ill-mannered  merriment,  which 
Ada's  melancholy  countenance  and  mourning 
dress  might,  without  other  considerations, 
have  taught  them  was  ill-timed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ada,"  screamed  Janet, 
at  last,  "  but  really,  you  and  Louisa  do  both 
look  so  uncommonly  silly;  I  declare  I  shall 
laugh  all  my  life" — and  she  began  again. 

Minna  recovered  herself,  and  apologized. 
'^  But  do  you  mean,  Ada,  that  you  never 
had  heard  of  Louisa's  marriage  ? "  she  in- 
quired. 

"  I  must  have  heard  of  it,"  Ada  said, 
coldly;  "Louisa  must  forgive  me,  if  for  a 
moment  I  forgot  it." 
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"  I  believe  Ada  is  jealous  of  Louisa  for 
being  married  at  nineteen,"  Janet  remarked^ 
still  laughing. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  very  strange  in  that," 
said  Mrs.  Forbes;  but  the  complacent  air 
with  which  she  spoke,  showed  that  she  did 
contemplate  the  idea  with  some  pride  and 
some  pleasure. 

There  is  occasionally  an  attraction  by  which 
two  people  with  little  in  unison  between  them 
are  drawn  together,  and  drawn  so  strangely, 
that  the  power  of  the  attraction  has  been  ex- 
plained by  magnetic  influence.  I  do  not  know 
if  we  are  allowed  to  think  that  there  are  in 
the  same  degree  antipathies,  but  certainly  dis- 
likes occasionally  spring  up,  so  strong  and 
resolute,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  a  natural 
antipathy,  and  are  invincible  to  all  but  prin- 
ciple. Without,  perhaps,  reaching  the  climax 
of  antipathy,  it  was  with  something  of  this 
natural  distaste  that  Ada  regarded  her 
cousins,  especially  the  two  younger  ones. 
There  were  few  families  amongst  whom  her 
lot  could  have  been  cast,  where  her  character 
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and  misfortunes  would  not  have  commanded 
some  degree  of  reverence — a  reverence  paid 
by  most  minds  almost  spontaneously  to  fallen 
greatness;  but  either  the  Miss  Freelands  had 
not  the  bump  of  veneration  among  their 
organs,  or  else  a  past  feeling  of  grudging 
and  a  present  consciousness  of  inferiority 
which  her  change  of  position  could  not  destroy, 
prevented  their  exercising  it  towards  Ada. 
They  had  been  kind,  and  they  meant  to  be 
kind;  they  really  felt  sorry  for  her  altered 
circumstances,  but  they  had  no  consideration. 
They  wanted  the  charity  which  studies  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  they  equally  wanted 
the  refinement  and  courteousness  of  manner 
which,  in  the  absence  of  true  charity,  often 
instinctively  imitates  it. 

Ada's  melting  nature  froze  again  before  the 
continually  repeated  rudeness  and  jarring 
familiarity  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
given.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  deference 
even  from  those  who  might  be  considered 
above  her.  In  former  days  her  cousins  them- 
selves had  stood  in  awe  of  her;  she  recoiled 
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now,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  from  the  rough- 
ness of  their  approach.  Her  mind,  too, 
high-toned  and  lofty,  revolted  from  their 
words  and  their  ways;  their  faults  stood  out 
before  her  in  bold  relief — she  felt  it  impossible 
to  stoop  to  mingle  with  their  petty  cares  and 
trifling  anxieties,  and,  as  by  impulse,  she  with- 
drew at  once,  and  instinctively,  into  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  soul. 

Good  resolutions  are  very  fragile,  a  breath 
makes  them  and  a  breath  can  destroy.  Ada 
was  fast  relapsing  into  her  former  self — she 
had  begun  to  see  the  duties  of  forbearance, 
gentleness,  and  humility,  less  clearly  —  she 
had  begun  to  reason  on  the  impossibility  of 
submission  to  her  lot,  when  she  was  saved 
irom  such  a  relapse  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  for  ever,  by  the  same  youthful  teacher 
"whose  words  of  unconscious  warning  had  once 
before  been  powerful  in  strengthening  her 
heart.  Little  Grace  Freeland  was  almost  like 
a  stranger  in  her  own  family.  She  was  not 
suited  to  them — they  could  not  appreciate  her. 
Sensitive  in  body  and  mind,  shrinking  from 
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the  Yery  rudeness  of  life  itself,  she  was  one  of 
those  who  bear  about  with  them  an  uncon- 
scious prophecy  of  an  early  grave.     Children 
are    not    always   attracted    by   beauty,    but 
almost  always  by  quietness,  refinement,  and 
grace.     From  the  first  day  of  Ada's  arrival, 
Grace  attached  herself  to  her.     At  first  Ada 
simply  received  her  attentions,  but  soon  she 
began  to  court  them ;  the  love  long  buried  in 
her  heart,  without  an  object  on  which  she  could 
expend  it,  began  to  flow  over  upon  this  child, 
and  her  desolate  spirit  to  be  blest  and  refreshed 
by  the  gentle   caresses  of  her  little  cousin. 
They  became  inseparable ;  when  Ada  woke  in 
the  morning  Grace  was   seated  on  her  bed; 
Grace  refused  to  sleep  at  night  till  Ada  had 
stooped  over  her  pillow.     The  freshest  flowers 
from  Grace's  garden  were  ever  on  Ada's  table, 
and  very  shortly  the  chief  hours  of  Ada's  day 
were  devoted  to  her  little  favourite — for  she 
asked  and  obtained  permission — a  permission 
most   gladly   and  gratefully   given   by  Mrs. 
Freeland — to  undertake  the  charge  of  Grace's 
education. 
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Grace   derived   much   benefit   from    Ada's 
teaching,  for  Ada  had  knowledge  as  well  as 
accomplishments,  and  a  strength  of  will  and 
patience  which  fitted  her  for  the  office  of  a 
teacher.     But   what  was  the   benefit   which 
Grace  derived  compared  to  that  which   Ada 
received  from  the  society  of  the  gentle  child. 
Although  children  have  been  set  before  us  as 
our  models,  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  their 
influence;  and  yet  the  influence  which  they 
do  exercise  is  such  as  might  be  the  envy  of  the 
most  ambitious.     "  Sweet  is  the  holiness  of 
youth,"  and  so  others  have  felt,  besides  "  old 
Chaucer."     I  suppose   the   conversions  from 
evil  to  good  which  have  been  unconsciously 
made  by  children,  could  scarcely  be  counted, 
from  their  number.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
count  how  many  stern  hearts  they  have  soft- 
ened and  won  by  their  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness;  how  many  mourners   they  have  com- 
forted by  their  innocent   cares — how   many 
lives  they  have  charmed  and  brightened  by 
their  cloudless  grace  and  unconscious  loveli- 
ness; and  if  Ada  was  now  saved   from  the 
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return  of  tlie  evil  spirit  of  pride  and  rebellion 
to  her  heart,  it  was  a  child  who  was  the  instru- 
ment of  her  preservation. 

One  day  Ada  was  giving  a  music  lesson. 
Grace,  like  many  quick  sensitive  children, 
hated  the  drudgery  of  learning,  and  the  music 
lesson  was  always  a  lesson  of  patience  to  both 
parties;  on  this  morning  she  was  peculiarly 
negligent.  Whilst  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  notes,  her  mind  was  repeating  a  pretty 
poem  on  the  death  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  which 
had  taken  her  fancy,  and  she  had  little  atten- 
tion  to  spare  for  her  employment.  Her  con- 
science smote  her  when  the  lesson  was  over. 

"  1  am  so  sorry,  Ada,*'  she  said,  sadly;  "  how 
I  do  worry  you." 

'^  You  don't  worry  me,  Grace,  but  I  think 
you  might  do  better  if  you  tried." 

"  I  think  I  might,"  said  the  little  girl, 
humbly,  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"  Then  you  will  to-morrow;"  and  Ada  kissed 
her,  with  a  smile,  and  taking  up  a  book,  sat 
down  to  read. 

The  child  approached  her,  and  put  her  arms 
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round  lier  neck.  "  How  good  you  are,  Ada ;  I 
wish  you  were  as  good  to  the  others  as  you  are 
to  me." 

Ada  slightly  blushed,  and  replied,  with 
some  coldness,  "  The  others  don't  want  me, 
Grace." 

"Don't  they?  I  know  they  say  you  are 
proud,  and  I  don't  like  it.  I  wish  they 
didn't." 

*'  They  say  truly,"  she  answered,  with  a 
sigh,  and  returned  to  her  book ;  but  this  and 
other  unmeant  reproofs  of  the  child  were  not 
profitless.  They  were  silently  pondered  upon, 
and  quietly  they  bore  fruit.  Eome  was  no 
built  in  a  day,  and  in  a  day  Ada's  pride  could 
not  be  overcome ;  but  there  was  a  gradual  im- 
provement ;  gradually  she  endeavoured  to  sub- 
due her  spirit,  and  to  submit — to  companion- 
ship with  those  whose  thoughts  were  not  like 
hers — to  condescensions  from  those  whom  she 
had  a  hard  fight  not  to  despise — to  endure 
slights,  unmeant,  but  not  unfelt,  from  those 
whom  once  a  word  or  smile  of  hers  had  been 
sufficient  to  dignify  in  their  own  eyes. 
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These  were  small  trials ;  but  her  great  ones 
had  been  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Those 
she  had  soared  above — to  these  she  had  much 
ado  even  to  submit. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


My  dear  Mr.  Bennett,  said  his  lady  to  him,  one 
day,  have  you  heard  that  Netherfield  Park  is  let  at 
last? 

Peide  and  Prejudice. 


''  Well,  girls!"  cried  a  lady,  fair,  fat,  and 
forty,  with  rustling  silks  and  jingling  brace- 
lets, as  she  entered  the  room  where  the  Free- 
land  family  were  at  luncheon,  about  a  month 
after  Ada's  arrival — "  I've  got  some  news  for 
you;  but  first  Avait  a  bit,  for  I  am  rather 
hungry,  and  let  me  see  what  you  have  got  to 
eat.  Scotch  broth ;  no,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Free- 
land.  That  is  for  the  children,  I  suppose. 
Capital  Scotch  broth,  Grace ;  I'm  sure  you  like 
it.     But  what  have  you  got  there,  Minna? 

VOL.  III.  0 
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Turkeys,  I  declare.  My  dear  Mrs.  Freeland, 
how  you  do  live." 

"  They  are  chickens,  Miss  Clive,"  said 
Janet. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Janet ;  but  you  need 
not  take  my  words  up  in  that  way.  It  was  a 
figure  of  speech,  to  show  my  admiration  for 
your  poultry.  I  never  saw  such  fowls,  Mrs. 
Freeland.  If  they  are  not  turkeys,  I  am  sure 
they  deserve  to  be.  Thank  you,  Minna,  that 
will  do.  Now,  some  bread  sauce,  Betsy,  and 
a  potato ;  not  that  one — the  pinky  one  in  the 
corner ;  thank  you ;  I  am  always  fanciful ;  and 
now,  I  may  enjoy  myself.  But  how  you  do 
live,  Mrs.  Freeland.  It  must  require  thought 
night  and  day  to  provide  such  luxuries  for 
your  family.  Your  luncheons  are  like  dinners. 
Your  dinners — I  don't  know  what  they  are 
not  like.  Your  girls  must  make  good  mar- 
riages, that  is  one  thing.  They  never  can  be 
poor." 

"  We  don't  vrant  to  be  poor,"  observed 
Janet. 

"  I  should  think  not.     And,  by  the  bye, 
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that  will  bring  me  to  mj  news.  I  heard  it 
this  morning  as  I  came  along.  Lord  Bruce  is 
expected  at  Glenardine  immediately." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Minna. 

"  All,  my  dear  Minna !  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?  You  are  not  going  to  pretend  to  be 
indifferent  about  Lord  Bruce,  a  young  man 
just  coming  to  his  property — as  rich  as  Croesus, 
with  a  house  like  a  palace.  Why,  the  country 
is  ringing  with  the  news." 

"  It  will  make  no  difference  to  us,"  per- 
sisted Minna. 

"Nonsense;  it  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  Lord  Bruce  will  not  shut  himself 
up  like  his  forefathers.  We  shall  have  beaux 
and  belles  amongst  us  to  any  extent.  And 
besides,  I  tell  you  what,  Minna — stranger 
things  have  happened — I  have  a  presentiment 
that  you  will  be  mistress  of  Glenardine. 
Haven't  I  told  you,  time  out  of  mind,  that  you 
looked  like  a  Countess ;  and  here  comes  a  young 
Earl,  all  ready  to  make  you  so.  I  see  it  all — 
a  ball  at  Glenardine — an  inquiry,  *  Who  is 
that  handsome  girl?'  Hearts  lost — estates 
o2 
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laid  at  your  feet,  and  my  friend,  Minna,  mis- 
tress of  Glenardine." 

"  That  can't  be.  Miss  Clive.  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  follow  your  example,  and  live, 
grow,  and  die,  in  single  blessedness." 

"You  might  do  worse,"  said  Miss  Clive, 
complacently.  "  But  no ;  that's  all  very  well 
for  a  whim — nothing  but  a  whim.  I  can't 
allow  you  to  think  of  it.  No,  no;  Minna 
shall  be  a  countess;  and  then  we  will  find 
some  charming  young  baronet  for  Janet." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Miss  Clive,"  said 
Janet,  blushing. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Janet,  I  have  ears,  and  I 
have  eyes ;  but  no  matter.  All  I  mean  to  say 
is,  Minna  shall  be  my  Countess.  And  do  you 
know,  Minna,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  to  see 
your  future  home.  I  met  Mr.  Macfarlane  last 
week,  and  he  gave  me  an  order  to  see  Glenar- 
dine— a  favour  unprecedented.  I  had  a  cold, 
or  I  should  have  been  here  before.  And  now, 
let  us  make  a  party,  and  go  to-day." 

"  Mayn't  I  go.  Miss  Clive?"  asked  Janet,  in 
her  fretful  voice.  "  You  always  speak  as  if 
there  was  nobody  but  Minna  in  the  world." 
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'*  Of  course,  my  dear  Janet,  I  addressed 
myself  to  my  Lady  Countess ;  but  come,  by  all 
means.  I  meant  a  quiet  home  party.  I  have 
not  time  to  go  after  baronets  for  you  to-day. 
Pray,  Mrs.  Freeland,  order  your  nice  barouche 
for  us  at  half-past  three:  that  will  be  time 
enough.  And  now,  girls,  let  us  go  and  have 
a  gossip.  Good  morning,  Miss  Mowbray," 
with  a  familiar  nod  to  Ada.  "I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  seeing  you  before;  but  what 
with  the  chickens,  and  what  with  the  girls, 
and  what  with  my  Lord,  my  head  is  quite 
turned  this  morning.  Come  along,  Janet,  my 
love,  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  heard  some- 
body say  yesterday,  and  a  very  good  judge, 
too."  And  laughing,  and  talking,  and  rattling 
her  chains,  she  and  Janet  left  the  room  to- 
gether. 

As  Mrs.  Freeland  declined  to  be  of  the  party, 
Minna  determined  that  Ada  should  go.  Though, 
of  course,  unable  to  understand  all  that  Ada 
suffered  in  her  present  circumstances,  she  did 
see  something  of  her  struggles,  and  of  late  had 
often  felt  touched  at  the  gentleness  with  which 
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she  spoke,  and  the  gratitude  which  she  had 
more  than  once  expressed  at  Mr.  Freeland's 
kindness  towards  her.  •  She  sometimes  felt 
sorry  for  the  petty  slights  with  which  both  her 
own  family  and  their  visitors  passed  over 
Ada's  presence,  and  was  occasionally  seized 
with  a  desire  to  effect  a  great  reformation. 
They  were  passing  moods ;  for  Minna  was  not 
sensitive,  and  had  little  accustomed  herself  to 
think  of  others ;  but  her  indignation  had  been 
this  day  roused  by  the  familiar  insolence  of 
Miss  Olive's  nod,  and  for  the  moment  she  was 
anxious  to  atone  for  it. 

Ada  would  willingly  have  declined  the  in- 
vitation. A  lively  mind  would  only  have  been 
amused  by  Miss  Clive ;  but  Ada's  mind  was 
not  a  lively  one,  and  Miss  Olive's  presence 
was  almost  unendurable.  It  was,  however, 
the  first  time  that  she  had  been  invited  to  join 
in  any  of  the  amusements  of  the  family,  and, 
in  a  mood  of  good  resolutions,  she  determined 
to  comply  with  gratitude. 

Glenardine  was  worth  seeing.  It  had  been 
invisible  for  many  years  by  the  presence  of  an 
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old  half  insane  sickly  Lord  Bruce,  who  shut 
himself  up  in  total  seclusion,  and  who  lived 
on  in  cheerless  withered  age,  while  many  of 
his  young  descendants  passed  away  in  the  hloom 
of  their  youth,  and  the  hopefulness  of  their  life. 
Even  after  his  death,  the  prestige  of  his  mis- 
anthropy remained,  and  Miss  Clive  was  the 
first  person  to  whom  the  agent,  Mr.  Macfar- 
lane,  had  granted  the  unprecedented  favour  of 
an  order  to  see  the  house  and  grounds.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  beautiful; 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  highlands,  it 
united  the  culture  and  luxuriance  of  some  of 
the  lowland  districts,  with  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  highland  scenery;  and 
Glenardine  itself  stood  in  one  of  the  finest 
spots  of  a  fine  country. 

On  approaching  the  house,  they  saw  very 
evident  signs  of  preparation  and  "  brushing 
up ;"  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  were 
attended  to.  But  Miss  Clive  was  in  her  own 
opinion  a  person  of  some  importance,  and  she 
usually  succeeded  in  impressing  the  same  opi- 
nion upon  others.     After  a  few  words,  there- 
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fore,  to  a  person  in  authority,  and  a  free  exer- 
cise of  Mr.  Macfarlane's  name,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  house,  and  a  respectable  old 
housekeeper  was  summoned  to  attend  to  them. 

"Good  morning,  or  good  afternoon,"  said 
Miss  Clive,  graciously;  "  when  do  you  expect 
my  lord?" 

Mrs.  Brown  curtseyed  low ;  she  thought  she 
must  be  addressing  an  acquaintance  of  "  my 
lord's."  "To-morrow,  ma'am,  at  farthest; 
some  say  he  might  be  here  to-night,  but  I 
don't  expect  him." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  his  arrival 
in  England?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  but  from  Paris." 

"I   am  afraid  we  must  be  rather  in  the 

way;  pray,  Mrs.  ,  I  forget  your  name, 

don't  scruple  to  say  so." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  but  everything  is  in 
good  order ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  the 
house." 

And  though  Ada  hung  back,  and  Minna 
remonstrated,  Miss  Clive  accepted  the  offer 
without  hesitation. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  mourning,"  said 
Miss  Clive,  as  they  walked  along.  "  I  hope 
you  have  not  lost  a  relative." 

"  No,  ma'am;"  replied  the  old  woman, 
gravely,  "  it's  for  my  lord." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  I  beg  your  pardon — 
but  you  know  one  never  can  bear  the  sight  of 
a  black  gown.  Well,  this  is  a  fine  room" — 
as  the  door  of  a  large  dining-room  was  thrown 
open;  "  there  should  be  a  ball  here,  shouldn't 
there,  Janet,  my  love?  I  hope,  Mrs. — ahem, 
that  the  melancholy  days  of  Glenardine  are 
over — your  young  lord  should  bring  good  luck 
and  merry  doings  with  him.  Does  he  come 
here  alone?" 

"  I  don't  well  know,  ma'am — but  no  doubt 
he  will  not  be  always  alone.  It's  many  a  day 
since  we  have  had  any  merry  doings  in  this 
house — never  so  much  as  a  sound  of  music 
since  Mr.  Macdonald  died.  He  died  ten  years 
ago — and  my  lord  never  held  up  his  head 
afterwards." 

The  house  was  large,  the  rooms  high  and 
well   shaped,    the   furniture  quaint  but  pic- 
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turesque,  the  views  seen  from  the  windows 
magnificent.  Miss  Clive  grew  louder  and 
louder  in  her  expressions  of  admiration  and 
delight,  and  indulged  as  they  passed  along  in 
many  sly  and  audible  witticisms,  addressed  to 
Minna,  on  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  her 
future  home.  Meanwhile  the  urbanity  of  her 
manners,  or  the  good  looks  of  the  three  young 
ladies  completely  won  Mrs.  Brown's  heart,  and 
when  the  survey  of  the  house  had  been  com- 
pleted, she  offered,  in  a  tone  which  fully  con- 
veyed the  greatness  of  the  favour  she  conferred, 
to  show  them  the  late  lord's  study. 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Miss  Clive  with 
energy ;  "  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
anything  in  this  world — remember  that,  Janet, 
my  love." 

The  door  of  a  small  narrow  room  was 
thrown  open; — a  room  melancholy  enough  to 
have  made  the  late  lord  insane  without  other 
considerations.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  it  was  a  favour  to 
be  admitted  into  it,  for  in  this  room  were 
stored  gems  of  art,  old  pictures,  old  furniture, 
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old  china,  which  would  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  Forrest  or  of  Falcke. 

Miss  Clive  and  her  two  young  companions 
flew  from  side  to  side  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
but  the  attention  of  Ada  was  immediately  and 
forcibly  arrested  by  a  picture  which  hung 
against  the  wall.  It  was  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  in  a 
shooting-dress,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
dog  by  his  side.  The  portrait  would,  in  itself, 
have  excited  attention,  for,  considered  simply 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  was  extremely  beautiful — 
but  it  was  not  the  beauty  which  attracted 
Ada's  gaze — the  smile  of  those  dark,  thought- 
ful eyes,  was  a  smile  which  once  had  been  too 
powerful  over  her  fancy. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Macdonald,  ma'am,"  'said 
Mrs.  Brown,  approaching  her,  more  attracted 
by  Ada's  silent  contemplation  than  by  the 
louder  admiration  of  the  others. 

"  Macdonald !"  exclaimed  Ada,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  ma'am;  he  was  the  hope  and  the 
pride  of  the  house,  but  he  died  ten  years  ago, 
on  his  nineteenth  birthday.     He  was  too  good 
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and  too  beautiful  to  live,  and  my  lord  never 
held  up  his  head  afterwards." 

It  had  been  with  no  feeling  of  reviving  love, 
no  thrill  of  hope  or  joy,  that  Ada  had  stood 
before  the  picture;  it  was  with  no  feeling  of 
disappointment  that,  after  the  explanation  of 
the  housekeeper,  she  turned  again  to  gaze. 
She  remembered  Lovel,  remembered  his  de- 
votion to  herself — but  she  remembered  him  as 
a  dream  of  the  past,  not  as  a  hope  of  the 
future.  That  well-known  smile  had  lured  her 
back  to  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  and  her 
heart  had  swelled  with  a  gush  of  remembrance 
as,  for  a  moment,  she  felt  herself  Ada  Mowbray 
once  more — but  with  the  thoughts  of  the  pre- 
sent he  had  nothing  to  do;  and  when,  on 
turning  again  to  observe,  the  idea  arose,  that 
for  so  strange  a  likeness  there  must  be  some 
cause,  and  that  she  and  Lovel  might,  perhaps, 
be  destined  to  meet  again — the  thought  was 
simply  one  of  pain.  She  never  wished  to  be 
in  his  presence  again. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at.  Miss  Mowbray?" 
exclaimed  Miss   Clive,    coming    behind   her. 
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« 

"  Ah !  a  very  good  picture,  I  see  that  at  a 
glance — come  a  little  this  way  and  you  will 
see  it  better — a  very  good  picture.     That  is  a 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mrs ahem !  I  should 

know  it  anywhere." 

"  I  believe  not,  ma'am.  It  was  done  by  a 
Scotch  gentleman.  He  was  coming  and  going 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  he  finished  it  after 
Mr.  Macdonald's  death." 

"  Oh!  it  is  a  family  portrait,  then;  oh,  yes, 
I  see,  I  see." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Macdonald,  my  lord's  eldest 
grandson,  ma'am.  He  never  took  much  to  the 
others,  but  Mr.  Henry  was  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  and  when  he  died  my  lord  never  smiled 
again." 

"  She  is  quite  romantic,"  whispered  Miss 
Clive  to  Minna;  "she  reminds  me  of  Mrs. 
Hemann's  verses — '  He  never  smiled  again.' 
Well,  no  wonder  my  lord  grieved  over  his  loss," 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  old  woman — "  for 
he  must  have  been  a  charming  young  man 
indeed,  and  I  can  only  hope  your  new  lord 
may  be  like  him.    Good  morning,  Mrs ahem, 
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we  must  not  detain  you  any  longer.  We  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  wish  you 
good  luck  and  many  merry  days  at  Glenardine." 

Mrs.  Brown  curtseyed  low,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  door. 

Their  survey  had  occupied  some  time,  and 
the  sun  was  setting  brilliantly  over  the  dark 
woods  and  blue  mountains,  as  they  drove 
through  the  park. 

Miss  Clive  was  talking  loudly  and  vehe- 
mently in  praise  of  the  house,  grounds,  house- 
keeper, and  pictures,  when,  as  they  passed 
through  the  lodge,  a  chaise  and  four  was  seen 
coming  rapidly  along  the  road. 

"  My  dear  Minna,  this  must  be  Lord  Bruce 
himself,"  and  she  leaned  half  out  of  the  car- 
riage to  inspect  him. 

The  chaise  swept  rapidly  by,  and  as  the 
occupant  was  not  imitating  Miss  dive's  ex- 
ample, the  glance  she  caught  was  a  very  slight 
one.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  call  forth 
a  full  flood  of  admiration. 

^'  One  of  the  handsomest  young  men  I  ever 
saw,  my  dear  Minna.     I  congratulate  you  on 
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your  future  lord.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
tbe  marriage  after  this  romantic  meeting.  I 
only  wish  he  had  been  a  few  minutes  earlier — 
it  would  have  been  romantic  in  the  extreme 
to  have  received  him  at  his  own  door." 

"It  would,  indeed,"  said  Minna,  laughing; 
"  a  little  too  romantic  for  me." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that — I  like  some  little 
incident  to  begin  upon.  However,  as  it  is, 
we  have  done  pretty  well,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  day's  work." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


a  civil  guest 


Will  no  more  talk  all,  than  eat  all  tlie  feast. 

George  Herbert. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Bruce  made  a  great 
stir  in  the  country.  Glenardine  had  been  so 
long  a  forbidden  spot,  that  the  novelty  at- 
tracted even  sober  people  to  visit  it ;  and  the 
affability  of  the  young  Lord  being  reported  by 
every  successive  visitor,  the  interest  and  at- 
traction increased.  Invitations  to  the  young 
man,  whom  everyone  insisted  on  pitying  for 
living  alone,  also  flowed  in  fast;  and  though 
many  were  declined,  a  few  were  accepted,  and 
the  Freelands  were  among  the  number  of  for- 
tunate people  who  met  Lord  Bruce  at  dinner. 
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This  dinner  took  place  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  visit  to  Glenardine,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Mrs.  Forbes  and  Miss  Clive  arrived 
at  Holmedale,  the  latter  to  talk — having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present — and  the  for- 
mer to  hear  and  to  grumble. 

"  Well,  Louisa,  you  had  a  loss,"  said  Miss 
Clive,  as  Mrs.  Forbes  arrived,  cross  and  tired, 
and  threw  herself  upon  a  chair;  "I  don't 
know  when  I  have  passed  so  pleasant  an  even- 
ing.    What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Freeland?" 

"  A  very  pleasant  evening,"  she  said,  with 
unusual  feeling. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  very  odd  of 
Mr.  Macfarlane,"  grumbled  Mrs.  Forbes;  "he 
asks  me  to  every  stupid  party  he  can  make 
up;  but  when  he  has  anything  pleasant,  he 
always  leaves  me  out." 

"  He  could  not  ask  everybody,  Louisa," 
observed  her  mother;  "you  should  consider — 
his  room  only  holds  fourteen  people.  I  thought 
it  very  kind  of  him  to  ask  both  Minna  and 
Janet." 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  was  to  have  asked 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Janet ;  it  was  much  more  important  that  he 
should  have  James  and  me." 

^'  Fiddlestick !  my  dear  Louisa,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Clive;  "if  you  will  marry  at  nineteen, 
you  must  pay  a  penalty  for  it.  We  don't 
want  young  married  women  to  meet  young 
men — do  we,  Minna?" 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  soothed;  and,  turning  to 
Minna,  inquired  how  she  liked  Lord  Bruce? 

"  Very  much." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Minna !"  said  Miss  Clive, 
archly;  "how  I  do  like  your  laconic  style — 
How  do  you  like  Lord  Bruce?  '  Very  much,' 
says  Miss  Minna,  as  grave  and  composed  as 
can  be ;  and  do  you  know,  Louisa,  that  for  all 
Minna's  composure,  a  great  deal  took  place 
last  night?  I  wonder  who  will  prove  a  true 
prophet — I  wonder  who  will  see  Minna  a 
countess !" 

"But  what  did  take  place?"  asked  Mrs. 
Forbes,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Janet ;  "  Miss  Clive  always 
makes  such  a  lot  out  of  a  little." 

"Nothing!  my  dear  Janet — what  do  you 
mean  by  nothing?  you  would  not  have  called 
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it  nothing  if  jou  had  been  the  fortunate  one, 
I'll  answer  for  it.  Have  you  told  Miss  Mow- 
bray, Minna?  iSTo — well  then,  now,  I  appeal 
to  Louisa  and  Miss  Mowbray  to  decide  if  there 
was  not  something.  I  am  not  easily  run  away 
with ;  but  I  have  got  eyes  and  ears,  fortunately, 
and  I  use  them." 

"  And  I  am  sure  that  Louisa  will  say  there 
was  nothing  in  it,"  said  Janet,  peevishly. 

"  There  I  differ  with  you,  Janet,"  remarked 
Minna,  dryly ;  "  /  thought  it  very  flattering  of 
Lord  Bruce." 

"  Well,  girls,  pray  let  me  speak  a  word.  I 
want  to  tell  them  all  about  the  dinner;  and, 
by  the  bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeland,  did  you 
eat  the  soup  ?  I  assure  you  that  it  was  like 
soap  and  water,  with  acorns  floating  in  it; 
what  it  was  made  of,  I  declare  to  goodness  I 
don't  know,  and  the  patties  were  just  such 
another  mess.  I  saw  Lord  Bruce  turn  quite 
ill  at  the  first  mouthful,  and  I  did  not  wonder. 
Poor  Mr.  Macfarlane,  he  is  a  thoroughly  good 
man ;  but  I  uphold  my  testimony  against  his 
patties." 

p2 
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"  It  was  a  bad  dinner,"  observed  Mrs.  Free- 
land,  "  and  there  was  too  much  of  it." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeland,  that  is  a 
good  fault.  I  like  profusion.  I  like  to  see  a 
table  literally  groaning;  it  looks  liberal  and 
handsome.  I  confess,  I  never  complain  of 
quantity.  But,  however,  now  let  me  tell  the 
girls  about  the  dinner;  and  I  shall  begin  at 
the  beginning,  because  there  were  many  things 
that  will  interest  you  all.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  I  never  saw  such  a  gown  as  Mrs.  Mac- 
farlane's,  in  my  life.  What  it  was  made  of, 
even  I,  acute  as  I  am,  could  not  discover. 
Minna  said,  tabinet ;  it  may  have  been  tabinet, 
or  anything  else  you  may  please  to  call  it." 

"  We  don't  care  about  Mrs.  Macfarlane's 
gowns,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes;  "  we  know  them  all 
by  heart." 

"  So  you  do;  very  good,  my  dear  Louisa. 
Well,  we  leave  the  poor  woman  to  her  tabinet, 
and  proceed  to  business.  I  went  in  to  dinner 
with  Mr.  Balder.  I  made  no  objection  to 
that — I  like  Mr.  Balder;  a  good,  plain,  sen- 
sible man,  with  no  airs  about  him.     Opposite 
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to  me  was  Lord  Bruce;  for  that  poor,  silly 
lady  of  the  tabinet  never  will  sit  at  the 
head  of  her  table.  Fortunately  placed,  you 
see !  I  dare  say  you  would  like  a  picture  of 
Lord  Bruce.  By-the-by,  I  saAv  a  picture  just 
like  him  the  other  day — where  was  it?  Oh, 
at  Glenardine ;  and  very  properly,  too ;  a  man 
has  a  good  right  to  be  like  his  own  family. 
But  you  were  not  there,  Louisa?  Well,  he  is 
very  handsome — I  say,  very  handsome.  What 
do  you  say,  Minna?" 

"  Anything  you  please,"  replied  Minna, 
looking  up  from  her  drawing. 

"  Oh,  that  Minna,  what  a  sad  girl  she*is! 
Well,  I  please  that  you  should  say,  very  hand- 
some, and  more  than  handsome.  I  call  him 
fascinating,  or  some  word  of  that  kind.  He 
took  my  fancy  completely.  If  I  was  a  young 
lady,  there  is  no  saying  what  might  happen ; 
but  you  are  safe,  Minna,  my  love,  from  my 
rivalry.  As  soon  as  we  were  well  seated,  I 
asked  Mr.  Balder  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
Lord  Bruce?  for  I  thought  I  would  find  out 
all  I  could;    and  he  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  he  had 
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seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  that  he  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  of  the  late  lord's  will  ?'  That 
was  fortunate,  was  it  not?  And  then  he  began 
to  talk  about  him;  and  such  a  character  as 
he  gave  him !  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Louisa, 
the  tears  were  in  the  man's  eyes  as  he  spoke ; 
for  Mr.  Balder  has  a  tender  heart,  and  kind- 
ness is  not  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  said, 
there  had  been  some  very  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant matters  to  arrange,  and  that  the  kind- 
ness of  heart,  the  wisdom,  and  the  delicacy  of 
Lord  Bruce  had  been  such  as  he  wished  it 
was  in  his  power  to  make  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. •  And  I  am  sure  I  wish  so,  too ;  for  such 
things  should  be  known,  and  I  can't  conceive 
what  the  matters  could  have  been.  Of  course 
I  did  not  ask — indeed,  Mr.  Balder  as  good  as 
told  me  that  it  would  be  useless  if  I  did.  How- 
ever, before  we  parted,  I  told  Mr.  Balder  that 
he  must  do  me  the  favour  to  introduce  me  to 
Lord  Bruce,  and  he  said  he  would  if  he 
could." 

"  You  always  manage  to  get  introduced  to 
everybody,"  remarked  Janet. 
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"  Of  course,  my  dear  Janet,"  rather  testily. 
^'  Why,  what  should  I  do  with  myself,  if  I 
made  no  acquaintances?  But  you  interrupt 
me  sadly.  You  girls,  you  girls,  you  never  can 
bear  anybody  to  speak  but  yourselves !  What 
was  I  saying  ?  Oh !  when  the  drawing-room 
door  opened,  who  should  be  the  first  but  my 
Lord  Bruce  and  Mr.  Balder.  So  I  nodded  to 
Mr.  Balder,  to  remind  him  of  my  request,  and 
he  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  '  presently ;'  and 
then  they  came  and  stood  by  the  fire,  close  to 
me,  and  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  their  conver- 
sation. Some  part  was  on  business ;  and  then 
I  heard  Mr.  Balder  ask  my  lord  if  he  meant 
to  live  entirely  at  Glenardine?  and  my  lord 
said,  '  Oh,  no!'  which  I  was  sorry  to  hear. 
He  said  he  was  much  interested  in  politics, 
particularly  on  some  particular  subjects — 
foreign  politics,  I  think  he  said — or  the  colo- 
nies— I  don't  know;  I  heard  them  talking 
about  Canada,  but  I  could  not  follow  all  they 
said.  Well,  at  last — I  was  getting  a  little 
impatient,  I  confess — Mr.  Balder  turned  round 
and   introduced  him  to  me.     He  talked  for 
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two  or  three  minutes,  and  I  was  completely 
charmed — there  is  something  very  taking  about 
him,  and  then — now,  Louisa,  we  come  to  the 
point — and  then  what  do  you  think  he  said? — 
why,  after  looking  at  that  Miss  Minna,  who 
was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  for  a 
minute  or  so,  he  said,  '  Can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  that  young  lady?'  You  may  guess 
that  I  did  not  give  a  very  bad  character. 
I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Minna,  my  heart 
leapt  into  my  mouth  for  joy; — and  when  a 
minute  afterwards  he  asked  to  be  introduced 
to  you,  why,  I  could  scarcely  contain  myself. 
I  behaved,  however,  discreetly,  introduced  my 
friend  with  due  decorum,  and  then — ask  Minna 
what  followed,  she  can  tell  you  better  than  me. 
Lord  Bruce  was  her  devoted  for  the  next 
hour." 

"  About  ten  minutes,"  said  Minna. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Minna ;  it  was  quite  enough 
to  make  Mrs.  Macfarlane  look  over  her  shoulder, 
and  to  make  me  congratulate  myself  on  my 
prophecy." 

"  Well,  Minna,  I  do  think  it  was  flattering," 
said  Mrs.  Forbes. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  depose  myself  from  my 
place  of  honour — very  sorry,  Miss  Clive,  to 
destroy  your  day-dream  ;  but  now  I  must  just 
tell  you  the  reason  why  Lord  Bruce  noticed 
me.  Thinking,  I  suppose,  that  some  reason 
was  necessary  for  so  very  flattering  a  request, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  so  struck  with 
my  likeness  to  a  person  whom  he  had  known 
some  years  ago,  that  he  could  not  help  wishing 
to  speak  to  me.  There,  you  see,  there  is  not 
much  to  build  visions  upon." 

"  I  said  there  was  nothing  in  it,"  observed 
Janet. 

''  But  was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Forbes. 

"  Oh,  a  woman,  I  presume,  as  I  was  like 
her,"  said  Minna,  laughing. 

"  A  woman,  of  course,  Louisa,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Clive ;  "  I  see  it  all,  and  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  hear  this.  He  has  met  with  a  disap- 
pointment in  love,  and,  with  so  very  charming 
a  young  man,  we  may  hope  by  death.  It  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance.  More  marriages 
rise  out  of  little  romantic  incidents  of  this 
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kind  than  from  anything  else.  I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  Minna,  on  your  likeness,  with 
all  my  heart.  Now  I  think  of  it,  he  has  a 
most  melancholy  countenance;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Balder  told  me,  that  he  did  not  think  his 
spirits  were  as  high  as,  considering  his  pros- 
pects, they  should  be.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  has  been  a  lady — and  the 
lady  is  dead^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Yes,  it  was  love.     If  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet,  oh  !  more  than  all,  untired  by  time; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  threatened  to  remove. 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love. 

The  Corsair. 

Mr.  Freeland  had  a  particular  fancy  for 
receiving  his  guests,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
party,  by  firelight.  He  said  it  looked  more 
comfortable,  and  made  him  feel  more  at  ease  ; 
"  And  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Minna,"  he 
once  answered  to  her  remonstrances,  *^  your 
guests  will  never  quarrel  with  you  for  want  of 
light ;  everybody  is  shy  on  first  coming  into  a 
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room ;  have  a  good,  cheerful  fire,  and  they  will 
thank  you,  and  not  wish  for  an  illumination." 
There  was  some  truth  in  what  he  said,  never- 
theless the  darkness  had  once  or  twice  been  the 
cause  of  strange  mistakes.  On  one  occasion, 
in  particular,  Mr.  Freeland  having  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  impulse  to  embrace  one  of  his 
daughters,  he  had  almost  startled  a  strange 
lady  into  fits  by  putting  his  arm  tenderly 
round  her  neck.  Though  disconcerted,  how- 
ever, he  stood  to  his  point.  There  never  were 
either  lamps  or  candles  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Holmedale  before  dinner. 

Kound  a  bright  burning  fire,  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  a  large 
party  were  assembled.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  dinner  given  to  Lord  Bruce,  and  he  stood 
among  the  rest.  There  was  no  want  of  con- 
versation; for  Miss  Clive  was  assisting  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Freeland,  in  receiving  her  guests, 
and,  more  than  assisting  her,  in  entertaining 
them. 

"  You  were  out  shooting  to-day,  my  lord,  I 
hear,"  said  a  gentleman  who  stood  by  Lord 
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Bruce,  endeavouring,  by  taking  advantage  of 
an  arrival  which  occupied  Miss  Clive  for  a 
moment,  to  edge  himself  into  the  conversation. 

'*  Did  you  hear  of  it?"  said  Lord  Bruce, 
smiling.  "  Yes;  I  went  out  for  a  little  while, 
but  only  just  about  the  house." 

"  I  hope  you  had  good  sport,  my  lord?" 

"  Very  good,  I  thought;  but  it  is  so  long 
since  I  have  had  any  shooting,  that  I  dare 
say  a  true  sportsman  would  say  I  was  easily 
satisfied." 

"  Are  you  not  a  true  sportsman  yourself, 
my  lord?"  inquired  Miss  Clive,  returning  to 
her  seat,  after  having  welcomed  a  new  comer. 

''  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  both  hunting 
and  shooting,  but  I  never  had  much  of  either ; 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  call  myself  a 
sportsman  now." 

"Ah,  my  lord!  you  are  too  modest.  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  we  inquired,  we  should  hear 
of  great  deeds.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  a 
penchant  in  favour  of  a  sportsman;  and  so  I 
think  you  have,  my  dear  Minna?" 

"Very  great,"  said  Minna;  "and  I  should 
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also  very  much  like  to  be  a  sportsman 
myself." 

"Nonsense,  Minna,  nonsense!  You  must 
never  believe,  my  lord,  what  this  young  lady 
says.  She  is  a  sad  girl,  and  has  an  idle  habit 
of  slandering  herself:  she  would  make  people 
believe  she  was  a  Countess  Brunhilda,  if  she 
could.  Go  to  her  friends,  my  lord,  and  never 
to  herself,  if  you  wish  to  hear  her  true  cha- 
racter." 

Minna  laughed,  lightly  and  scoffingly,  and 
Lord  Bruce,  looking  amused,  was  moving 
nearer  to  speak  to  her,  when  a  side  door 
opened,  and  Ada  and  Grace  entered  the  room 
together.  Ada  sat  down,  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  the  power  of  sight;  Grace  ran  to  her  father. 

"Ah!  my  darling,  are  you  come  at  last?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Freeland,  seizing  her  in  his 
arms.  "  This  is  my  youngest  daughter,  Lord 
Bruce." 

Lord  Bruce  held  out  his  hand,  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  child,  and  would  have  ad- 
dressed her,  when  Mr,  Freeland  added — 

"  You  know  my  daughters, — ^you  must  also, 
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my  lord,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my 
niece,  Ada  Mowbray." 

Ada  Mowbray !  There  was  neither  sound 
nor  exclamation,  but  Lord  Bruce  followed 
Mr.  Freeland  as  in  a  dream. 

Ada  half  rose,  on  her  uncle's  approach,  and 
raised  her  eyes — and  she  and  Lovel  once  more 
stood  face  to  face. 

When  his  remembrance  had  suddenly  been 
recalled  by  the  portrait  at  Glenardine,  a  few 
weeks  before  this  time,  her  thoughts,  flowing 
backwards,  had  dwelt  with  something  of  me- 
lancholy pleasure  on  the  days  of  their  former 
acquaintance ;  but  now,  as  he  stood  before  her 
in  his  living  self,  memory  presenting,  with 
one  of  her  lightning  flashes,  that  last  scene  at 
Mowbray  Castle,  with  one  addition  only — 
the  strange  reverse  in  their  positions, — she 
drew  back, — and  never  had  the  pride  of  the 
Mowbrays  swelled  so  high  in  her  bosom,  as 
now  when,  retreating  from  his  eager  yet 
hesitating  approach,  she  coldly  and  haughtily 
bowed,  and  seated  herself  again. 

The  dim  light  of  Mr.  Freeland's  drawing- 
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room  was  a  boon  to  Lovel ;  not  even  by  Miss 
Olive's  discerning  and  ever- curious  eyes  was 
a  trace  of  his  agitation  at  this  sudden  meeting 
discovered. 

The  flush  caused  by  joy,  surprise,  and  ex- 
pectation, had  deepened  on  his  brow,  as  he 
paused,  wounded  and  repulsed,  before  her: 
but  the  pause  was  perceived  only  by  himself 
and  her ;  he  recovered  himself  instantly,  bowed 
quietly  and  gravely,  and  returned  to  his  former 
place  by  the  fire. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  he  saw  her  no  more  until  his 
€ye  wandered  round,  after  placing  Mrs.  Free- 
land  at  the  head  of  her  table;  and  then  the 
indignant  blood  again  rushed  to  his  face,  for 
he  observed  her^  whom  last  he  had  seen  courted 
and  flattered,  the  one  object  of  attention,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  seating  herself, 
with  Janet  Freeland  and  a  boyish  cousin, 
at  the  side-table, — an  arrangement  which  the 
large  number  of  guests  invited  to  meet  Lord 
Bruce  had  made  absolutely  necessary. 

If  for  a  moment  resentment  at  a  haughti- 
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ness  so  uncalled  for  had  filled  his  breast,  at 
that  sight  it  died,  and  for  ever.  For  a  mo- 
ment, he  might  have  felt  that  "  she  did  him 
wrong,  to  use  him  so  discourteously,"  but  now, 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  humiliation  which 
the  remembrance  of  past  scenes,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  present  position,  must 
cause  to  so  proud  a  nature,  he  was  less  dis- 
posed to  reproach  her  for  coldness,  than  to 
blame  himself  for  presumption. 

The  love  which  Lovel  bore  to  Ada  was  a 
high  and  holy  one.  To  say  that  she  was  un- 
worthy of  it,  is  not  to  say  much  in  her  dis- 
praise ;  for  who  can  feel  himself  worthy  of  so 
great  a  gift  as  the  love  of  even  the  lowest  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Lord  Bruce  was  seated  between  Mrs.  Free- 
land  and  Minna,  and  none  of  the  agitations 
and  meditations  that  were  passing  within  him 
were  discernible.  The  course  of  years  had 
given  him  not  only  greater  powers  of  self- 
control,  but  higher  thoughts  of  his  duties  to 
others;  and  he  was  conversing  with  his 
hostess  as  patiently,  and  with  Minna  as  at- 
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tentivelj,  as  if  love,  and  hope,  and  fear  were 
not  stirring  the  depths  of  his  heart  with  ex- 
citement. 

When  he  had  taught  himself  to  speak  with 
such  quietness  as  should  prevent  the  awaken- 
ing of  ideas  which  might  be  annoying  to  Ada, 
he  turned  to  Minna,  and  said : — 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Miss  Mowbray  was 
in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Ada !"  Minna  exclaimed,  in  astonishment 
: — "  do  you  know  Ada?" 

"  I  was  on  a  visit  at  Mowbray  Castle,  three 
or  four  years  ago." 

"  How  very  strange  Ada  is,"  Minna  said, 
a  little  impatiently ;  *'  she  has  heard  a  great 
deal  about  you — for  people  do  talk  about 
you  a  great  deal — but  she  never  said  you 
were  an  acquaintance." 

"  She  may  not  have  known  me  under  my 
new  name ;  and,  besides,  she  was  not  likely  to 
remember  me  as  well  as  I  remember  her." 

"  Did  she  remember  you  when  papa  intro- 
duced you  to  her  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  did." 
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There  was  nothing  in  Lord  Bruce's  manner 
to  excite  curiosity ;  but  Minna,  from  some 
inexplicable  cause,  did  feel  curious  and  in- 
terested in  the  Subject. 

"  Ada  does  not  talk  of  former  times,"  she 
said,  thoughtfully;  ^'  but  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  she  seemed  extremely  surprised  at  that 
picture  at  Glenardine,  which  is  so  wonderfully 
like  you.  Do  you  know  which  I  mean? 
When  we  went  to  see  the  house  she  stood  be- 
fore it  for  a  long  time." 

"  My  cousin,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  he  said, 
quietly.  ''  Mrs.  Brown  told  me  that  it  was 
'  my  living  image.'  "  He  smiled  as  he  spoke, 
but  he  did  not  deceive ;  not  all  his  endeavours 
could  conceal  the  deep  flush  of  emotion  which 
mounted  to  his  brow  at  her  words. 

If  Minna  made  discoveries,  however,  from  the 
union  of  several  little  circumstances,  she  did 
not  betray  her  suspicions,  only  being  thoroughly 
good-natured,  she  began  to  talk  of  Ada,  as  she 
fancied  he  would  wish  to  hear  her  speak. 

"Poor  Ada!"  she  said,  "no  wonder  she 
does  not  speak  of  former  days — she  has  suf- 
Q2 
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fered  a  great  deal  since  you  saw  her  at  Mow- 
bray.    Do  you  know  all  her  history?" 

"  Very  little,  indeed — until  I  saw  her  dress, 
I  did  not  even  know  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was 
dead." 

"  He  died  abroad  about  three  months  ago. 
Since  the  time  of  the  great  crash,  they  have 
been  unable  to  live  in  England;  and  nobody- 
knows,  or  I  suppose  ever  will  know,  all  that 
Ada  has  gone  through.  She  was  not  made 
for  poverty — do  you  think  she  was?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  shaking  his  head  with 
more  feeling  than  perhaps  he  would  have 
wished  to  express. 

"  Certainly,  in  former  times,  Ada  had  some 
faults;  but  she  has  behaved  so  admirably, 
especially  to  her  father,  that  one  cannot  think 
of  them  now.  You  don't  know  what  a  daughter 
she  has  been;  she  never  left  him  for  a  day 
since  his  misfortunes,  and  yet  it  must  have 
been  hard  work  to  bear  with  him.  I  never 
could  like  him  in  the  best  of  times,  and  after- 
wards, you  know,  he  turned  out  quite 1 

don't  know  what  to  call   him   that   is  bad 
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enough;  but  I  know  this,  that  if  papa 
had  behaved  in  such  a  way  I  should  have 
allowed  him  to  go  to  the  poor-house,  and 
should  never  have  noticed  him  any  more." 

Lord  Bruce  smiled. 

"  I  shouldn't,  indeed.  I  can  bear  anything 
but  cheating  and  dishonesty,  but  that  I  can- 
not bear.  Could  you  behave  well  to  a  person 
who  was  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  Lord  Bruce?" 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  I  agree  with  you," 
and  he  thought  of  Ada — that  clear,  pure  Ada, 
exposed  to  such  a  trial. 

"  But  this  was  what  Ada  did,"  continued 
Minna,  warmly.  ''  She  did  all  for  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, who  did  not  deserve  it,  that  I  could  do 
for  papa.  Nobody  knows  what  a  life  of  trial 
she  has  led.  Papa  only  discovered,  the  other 
day  when  he  went  to  fetch  her,  quite  by 
chance,  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  music  lessons  to  earn  money  for  his 
selfish  whims  and  fancies.  And  then  at  last 
his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  was  so  capricious 
and  obstinate  that  he  never  could  bear  Ada 
to  be  out  of  his  sight,  night  or  day.     The 
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maid  of  the  house  where  they  lodged  told  papa 
that  it  was  quite  a  miracle  that  she  was  alive. 
She  does  look  very  thin  and  ill — don't  you 
think  so?  and  she  does  not  recover  her 
strength  at  all." 

Lord  Bruce  turned  to  gaze,  and  willingly 
turned,  that  he  might  conceal  the  feelings 
which  Minna's  account  excited.  Was  this 
Ada?  How  well,  then,  had  he  read  the  heart 
which  others  so  misjudged!  How  well  did 
she  merit  the Jlove  with  which  he  had  wor- 
shipped her ! 

She  was  sitting  silent,  and  in  apparently 
deep  thought  at  the  side  table — her  two  young 
cousins  laughing  violently  over  the  breaking 
of  a  merry-thought.  The  look  of  melancholy 
which  had  always  been  lurking  about  her 
beautiful  features,  was  now  the  predominant 
expression;  and  the  once  clear  smooth  cheek, 
smooth  and  round  as  that  of  a  child,  was  pale 
and  sunken.  Lord  Bruce  gave  one  glance, 
and  withdrew  his  eyes.  Some,  perhaps,  might 
say  that  she  was  changed,  some  might  say  that 
the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  was  dimmed ;  but, 
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in  his  eyes,  sorrow  had  but  added  to  the  light 
of  her  loveliness ;  she  was  still  the  same,  the 
star  of  his  life,  "  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  his 
thoughts." 

He  made  no  comment  on  her  appearance, 
but  turned  again  to  Minna,  and  after  a  few 
words  changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Lovel 
could  approach  the  place  where  Ada  sat. 

The  difficulty  was  in  his  own  position,  for 
she  was  seated  alone  and  accessible — unsought, 
uncourted  by  any  of  the  gay  throng  ;  but 
hampered  by  the  importunity  of  perpetual 
attention,  he  could  not  escape  without  exciting 
a  degree  of  observation,  which,  for  her  sake, 
not  for  his  own,  he  was  desirous  to  avoid. 

If  the  Freelands  could  have  had  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  state  of  feeling  in  their  guest,  they 
would  have  left  him  at  peace;  but  in  their 
desire  to  do  him  honour,  they  treated  him  like 
a  child  who  is  unable  to  stand  alone. 

A  movement  of  young  ladies  to  the  piano- 
forte, which  caused  a  general  stir  in  the  room, 
left   him  at  length   for  a  moment  free  and 
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silent ;  and  without  allowing  time  for  thought, 
he  seized  the  opportunity,  moved  a  few  steps, 
and  stood  hy  her  side. 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  a  drawing  as  he 
approached.  No  symptoms  of  his  agitation 
appeared  on  lier  countenance. 

He  had  during  the  evening  pondered  how 
to  address  her,  so  as  best  to  avoid  all  allusions 
to  the  past, — all  subjects  that  might  wound 
her ;  but  now,  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  with- 
out thought  or  consideration. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met.  Miss 
Mowbray !" 

''  A  long  time !"  she  replied,  quietly.  There 
was  sadness  in  her  voice,  but,  neither  a  shade 
of  colour  on  her  cheek,  nor  other  sign  of  emo- 
tion, betrayed  the  presence  of  past  recollec- 
tions, or  present  consciousness.  He  could  not 
but  own  it. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  meeting  you  to-night," 
he  said,  endeavouring  to  conform  his  manner 
to  hers.  "  I  had  never  heard  that  you  were 
in  this  neighbourhood." 
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'*  I  have  been  here  only  about  two  months," 
she  replied,  and  said  no  more. 

He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  speak,  or  how  to 
address  her.  All  subjects  appeared  too  trivial, 
or  too  full  of  meaning.  The  furthest,  perhaps, 
from  personal  considerations,  were  the  best, 
and  so  after  a  moment's  thought  he  judged 
them  to  be. 

"Are  you  pleased  with  this  country?"  he 
inquired;  "Scotland  is  my  native  land,"  he 
added,  smiling;  "and  I  ask  the  question  with 
the  interest  of  a  native." 

"  I  have  seen  few  places  so  beautiful,"  she 
replied.  After  an  instant,  she  continued, 
"  As  to  Glenardine,  I  fear  I  must  own  that  it 
is  superior  to  Mowbray." 

"It  is  a  high  compliment,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her  sadly  and  tenderly,  although  startled  by 
her  fearless  mention  of  his  home. 

"  It  is  the  highest  I  can  pay  to  any  place,'* 
she  replied. 

Her  manner,  though  sad  was  so  calm  and 
impassive,  that  beneath  it,  the  expectations 
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which  Minna's  words, — and,  upon  after  con- 
sideration, the  pride  of  her  first  reception — 
had  excited,  speaking,  as  they  did,  so  plainly 
and  strongly  of  the  remembrance  of  former 
days — died  away. 

He  stood  by  her  side  in  deep  thought.  A 
silence  followed ;  it  was  broken  by  Ada. 

"  You  must  find  many  changes  on  your  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Level.  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  said,  gravely  interrupting  her- 
self— "  I  had  forgotten." 

"  Forget   always,"   he  replied,   agitatedly. 

"  I    could   wish "    he  paused  —  so  cold, 

so  grave — he  did  not  dare  to  proceed. 

'^  Have  you  been  all  these  years  abroad?" 
she  continued,  instantly,  in  the  same  tranquil 
manner,  indifferent  to  the  signs  of  his  agita- 
tion. 

He  roused  himself,  with  an  effort,  from  his 
abstraction,  and  endeavoured  to  speak,  as  she 
alone  appeared  to  wish  to  speak. 

A  few  cold  questions  and  answers  followed, 
and  they  were  interrupted ;  and  so  ended  a 
meeting,   which  in  other  colours,  had   been 
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pictured  again  and  again,  in  loneliness  and 
absence,  by  the  light  of  a  too  flattering  ima- 
gination. 

Ada  had  triumphed.  She  had  proved  that 
she  who  had  scorned  in  prosperity,  in  depend- 
ance,  in  poverty,  and  adversity,  was  not  to  be 
won;  and,  subdued  and  altered  as  she  was, 
enough  of  her  former  self  was  still  within  her, 
to  cause  her  heart  to  swell  almost  with  joy 
at  the  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Our  own  life  seemed  then. 

But  as  an  arrow  flying  in  the  dark 

Without  an  aim — a  most  unwelcome  gift 

Which  we  might  not  put  by.     But  now,  what  God 

Intended  as  a  blessing  and  a  boon, 

We  have  received  as  such;  and  we  can  say, 

A  solemn  and  a  joyful  thing  is  life, 

Which  being  full  of  duties,  is  for  this — 

Of  gladness  full,  and  full  of  lofty  hopes. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love. 

Byrox. 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Balder,  of  Lord 
Bruce's  character,  had  been  a  correct  one. 
Circumstances  are  said  to  be  the  tuition  of 
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life ;  and  Lovel's  circumstances,  although 
they  liad  fallen  only  as  a  gentle  rain,  had 
been  successful  in  killing  the  weeds,  and 
calling  forth  the  good  seed  from  the  rich  soil 
of  his  heart. 

The  advantages  of  a  sensitive  and  suscep- 
tible temper  of  mind  are,  to  say  the  least,  so 
equally  balanced  by  its  dangers,  that  parents 
and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  children, 
watch  the  early  development  of  strong  feel- 
ings with  awe  rather  than  with  rapture.  In 
sensibility  lies  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
but  a  sensitive  character  requires  careful  train- 
ing to  bring  even  one  of  its  virtues  to  per- 
fection ;  and  the  training  it  requires  is  not  the 
careful  training  of  the  hot-house  plant,  but  the 
strengthening  and  invigorating  training  of  the 
natural  elements. 

Most  useful  to  Lovel  had  been  the  ambitious 
views  of  his  mother,  for  they  had  sent  him,  an 
only  son  and  darling  child,  from  a  home  where 
he  might  have  been  killed  with  too  much 
cherishing,  into  a  world  where,  if  he  was  to 
stand  at  all  in  the  freshness  and  innocence  of 
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his  boyhood,  he  must  stand  on  something 
stronger  and  deeper  than  the  dreamy  feelings 
of  the  mind.  Not  less  useful  to  his  character 
had  been  the  circumstances  of  his  maturer 
life,  which,  while  they  blessed  him  with  much 
prosperity,  had  sent  him  perpetually  in  and 
out  of  himself,  by  denying  him  that  too  early 
rest  and  satisfaction,  to  his  hopes  and  affec- 
tions, which  an  over-sensitive  mind  desired. 

And  if  the  trivial  events,  and  daily  trials 
and  disappointments  of  his  life,  had  been  effi- 
cacious in  overcoming  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  his  nature, — much  more  useful  had  been 
the  thorough  rousing  of  his  whole  man,  which 
followed  upon  his  not  ill-placed,  although 
romantic  and  unsuccessful  love.  The  effects 
of  the  passion  of  love  on  the  character  of  man 
have  been  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Notes  from  Life."  His  words, 
in  one  passage,  are  so  faithful  a  picture  of  its 
influence  on  Lovel's  mind,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  extract  them. 

"  To  those  with  whom  humility,  generosity, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God's  crea- 
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tures,  though  partly  latent  perhaps,  is  power- 
fully inherent,  the  passion  of  love  will  bring 
with  it  an  enlargement,  and  a  deepening  and 
strengthening  of  these  better  elements,  such  as 
no  other  visitation  of  merely  natural  influences 
could  avail  to  produce." 

"  If  the  passion  have  ended  in  a  disappoint- 
ment, the  nature,  if  it  have  strength  to  bear 
the  pressure,  will  be  more  ennobled  and  purified 
than  by  success; — of  the  uses  of  adversity, 
which  are  sweet,  none  are  sweeter  than  those 
which  grow  out  of  disappointed  love. 

"  The  tree 
Sucks  kindlier  nurture  from  a  soil  enriched 
By  its  own  fallen  leaves;  and  man  is  made, 
In  heart  and  spirit,  from  deciduous  hopes. 
And  things  that  seem  to  perish." 

Lovel  had  been  desirous,  from  his  earliest 
years,  Avith  the  passion  of  an  unselfish  nature, 
to  live  for  others,  and  not  for  himself.  But  in 
his  first  dreams,  there  had  been  something  of 
narrowness,  something  of  weakness,  something 
unselfish  as  he  was,  even  of  selfishness  too. 
Now,  roused  and  kindled  by  strong  feeling, 
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purified  by  disappointment,  and  strengthened 
by  self-control,  the  dreams  and  cravings  of  his 
nature  had  expanded  into  an  enlarged  and 
vigorous  benevolence. 

Thus,  then,  taught  and  trained  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  none  could  have  been 
better  fitted  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  of 
his  high  position.  Sudden  prosperity  has  been 
a  trial  to  the  very  strongest,  becoming  rather 
a  rest  for  indolence,  than  an  incentive  to 
action, — but  it  was  not  for  such  prosperity 
that  Lovel  cared.  His  change  of  fortune  was 
not  unwelcome  to  him — although  the  rapid 
succession  of  deaths,  which  had  transferred  the 
property  to  the  female  line,  (Lovel  inheriting 
it  through  his  mother,)  had  been  peculiarly 
calculated  to  subdue  and  impress  his  impres- 
sible mind, — it  was  not  unwelcome  to  him,  for 
it  gave  him,  who  felt  himself  (so  few  were  his 
ties  and  his  friendships)  much  like  a  stranger 
in  the  world, — a  place  and  a  home ;  gave  him, 
also,  that  which  he  much  prized — boundless 
powers  for  good.  But  it  did  not  satisfy  him, 
in  prosperity  he  was  Lovel  still. 
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The  months  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
passed,  and  little  communication  took  place 
between  Ada  and  Lord  Bruce.  The  Free- 
lands  were  a  large  family,  and  on  the  two 
or  three  occasions  when  he  was  in  her  presence, 
the  neighbourhood  of  others  prevented  him 
from  addressing  her  in  any  light  but  that  of  a 
simple  acquaintance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  lover,  he  might 
have  done  more.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  one  object  of  gaining  her  love,  he  might 
have  found  opportunities  of  approaching  her; 
he  might  have  studied  her  movements — often 
and  often,  perhaps,  might  have  met  her  and 
Grace,  in  their  lonely  rambles  on  the  heath  and 
among  the  hills;  but  besides  that  his  mind 
revolted  from  such  measures — the  time  was 
past  when  even  Ada's  love  could  satisfy  his 
heart.  He  had  returned  unchanged  in  affec- 
tion— less  because  he  would  not,  than  because 
he  could  not,  change.  The  morning's  dawn  and 
evening's  close  still  found  him  thinking  of  her, 
the  only  source  of  his  happiness,  the  only  day- 
star  of  his  life ;  but  not  even  the  hope  of  her 
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love  could  prevail  to  withdraw  him  from  a 
single  duty — not  even  for  her  would  he  occupy 
his  mind  with  fruitless  wishes  and  vain  rc- 
pinings,  while  the  responsibilities  of  his  high 
position  were  lying  unnoticed  beneath  his  feet. 
From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival,  he  had 
had  few  hours  of  leisure.  The  property  which 
he  had  inherited  was  an  extensive  one ;  well 
managed  so  far  as  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor 
was  concerned — unencumbered  by  debt,  rich 
and  flourishing;  but,  considered  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
was  proclaiming  the  evils  of  long  neglect,  by 
the  loud  and  crying  voices  of  want,  ignorance, 
and  discontent.  A  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  many  other  re- 
sponsible people,  had  early  called  his  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  laying  before 
him  in  startling  colours  some  of  the  most  ap- 
parent evils,  and  most  obvious  necessities. 
Each  and  all  had  suggestions  to  offer,  admir- 
able  in   their  kind;    and  each   and  all  had 
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requests  to  enforce,  which  even  the  most  un- 
thinking would  have  found  it  hard  to  refuse. 

Level  plunged  headlong  into  action.  He 
was  enthusiastic — and  enthusiasm,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  has  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  Con- 
scious of  something  of  natural  indolence,  and 
remembering  his  former  neglect,  he  was  even 
too  eager  now.  He  began  his  reformations  too 
violently — he  bewildered  himself  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  plans  and  engagements — he  began 
at  length  to  grudge  to  his  mind  and  body  even 
the  most  necessary  recreations  and  repose. 

Finding  him  one  day  immersed  in  business, 
and  looking  worn  and  harassed,  his  agent,  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  a  plain,  sensible  man,  took  the 
opportunity  to  remonstrate  v^'ith  him  on  his 
over-exertions. 

*'  No  man,"  he  concluded  with  a  smile— 
^'  can  do  more  than  he  can  do — your  lordship 
attempts  impossibilities." 

"  In  my  youth" — said  Lord  Bruce,  in  an- 
swer ;  "  I  mean" — he  corrected  himself,  laughing 
slightly,  as  he  saw  his  companion's  expression 
R  2 
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of  wonder,  for  he  was  then  but  six-and-twenty — 
"  I  mean,  in  former  days,  I  used  to  excuse  my- 
self for  my  idleness  and  indolence  by  arguing 
that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do :  I  must 
prove  to  myself  that  I  was  sincere,  by  industry 
now." 

"  But  your  labours,  my  lord,  are  Herculean ; 
and  even  Hercules  himself  would  have  failed 
in  his  labours  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  per- 
form them  one  by  one." 

"I  am  afraid  you  think  me  a  madman — or 
at  best  a  visionary,"  replied  Lord  Bruce, 
laughing.  "  No  doubt  my  affairs  appear  at 
present  to  be  a  maze  of  confusion,  but  I  fancy 
that  I  see  my  way  through  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  are  right.  I  thank  you  for  your 
warning  and  advice;  and,  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  thrown  away,  I  will  go  out  shooting  to 
consider  the  point." 

And  he  did  endeavour  to  train  himself  to 
patience;  but  the  ardour  of  his  mind  once 
aroused,  was  apt  to  be  "extreme  in  all  things," 
whether  in  love  or  duty.  It  was  a  fault,  a 
mental  fault— but  it  was  his  only  one. 
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Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he 
prepared  to  leave  Glenardine.  The  same 
ardour  of  mind  which  led  him  to  exertion 
there,  drove  him  also  to  London !  The  instru- 
ments of  wealth,  power,  and  influence  had  been 
given  to  him,  and  not  one  of  them,  he  said, 
should  rust  in  his  hands.  The  very  tie  which 
bound  him  to  Glenardine  was  rather  a  goad  to 
spur  him  on  to  action  than  a  bridle  to  with- 
hold. Ada's  ambition,  though  in  a  form 
strangely  different,  had  passed  from  her  soul 
to  his,  once  and  for  ever. 

His  departure,  however,  was  postponed  for 
three  weeks,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Ada 
again.  Janet  Freeland,  who  had  (as  Miss 
Clive's  acuteness  had  discovered  some  months 
before  this  time,)  captivated  the  heart  of  a 
young  baronet  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
about  to  be  married,  and  a  breakfast  was  to 
be  given  on  the  occasion. 

Lord  Bruce  Avas  among  those  friends  and 
neighbours  whom  Mr.  Freeland  called  together 
to  rejoice  with  him,  and  he  accepted  the  invi- 
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tation.  The  party  was  large,  and  he  saw  Ada 
once  more  ;  and  under  circumstances  more 
favourable  for  addressing  her  than  he  had 
hitherto  found. 

Having  attended  the  pretty,  blushing, 
smiling  bride  to  church,  the  company  were 
left  for  an  awkward,  and,  to  some,  a  tedious 
interval,  to  entertain  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  Mrs.  Freeland  and  Minna  retired 
with  Janet.  Mr.  Freeland  disappeared — shut 
himself  up,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  to 
weep  over  the  loss  of  his  child,  in  solitude. 
Miss  Clive  did  the  honours.  Ada  sat  down 
with  Grace  at  a  window.  It  was  a  hard  frost, 
and  the  little  girl  had  expressed  a  wdsh  to 
watch  the  wonderful  evolutions  which  Mr. 
Freeland's  labourers  were  performing  upon  a 
pond  beneath  the  house,  in  honour  of  the  day. 

Lovel  saw  the  movement  from  the  fire- 
place to  the  window,  and  followed  them,  his 
heart  beating,  as  it  ever  did  on  approaching 
Ada,  with  agitation  and  excitement, — with 
vague  expectation  and  unconquerable  hope. 
He  had  stood  by  her  side  during  the  marriage 
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service,  and  he  had  fancied  that  she  was  not 
unmoved  by  the  beautiful  words  she  heard. 
Once,  suddenly  and  involuntarily  he  had 
raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and  he  had 
fancied  that  her  long  drooping  eyelashes  had 
trembled,  and  that  a  colour  had  stolen  to  her 
cheek,  as  it  more  than  once  had  done  in  the 
days  of  their  early  acquaintance.  Yet  all 
might  have  been  the  fancy  of  a  too  vivid 
imagination. 

Grace  was  looking  for  a  chair  when  he 
joined  them.  He  pushed  one  into  the  recess, 
lifted  the  child  upon  it,  and  stood  behind 
her. 

But  he  was  not  left  in  peace, — the  noise  of 
the  chair,  as  it  rolled  along,  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  Balder,  leaving  a  knot  of  people, 
united  himself  to  the  group.  After  watching 
the  skaters  for  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  to 
Lord  Bruce,  and  began  to  converse  with  him 
on  his  plans  and  improvements.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  sensible  and  well-meaning  men 
who,  somewhat  narrow  in  mind  themselves, 
suppose  the  minds  of  others  to  be  always  and 
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totally  engrossed  by  one  subject.  Mr.  Balder 
was  of  this  class.  He  had  a  very  ardent  ad- 
miration for  Lord  Bruce,  and  beheld  with 
extreme  approbation  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged;  in  consequence,  he  never  left 
him  at  peace.  Wherever  Lovel  went,  there 
was  Mr.  Balder,  with  his  just  praise  and 
minute  inquiries. 

Lovel  was,  especially  of  late  years,  very 
forbearing ;  but  on  this  occasion  forbearance 
almost  failed,  —  he  answered  him  patiently 
but  shortly,  —  human  virtue  could  do  no 
more.  He  could  not  exhibit  the  smallest 
interest  in  his  conversation.  After  a  time, 
Mr.  Balder  began  to  see,  or  perhaps  simply  to 
feel,  that  he  was  de  trop^  and  he  retreated. 

They  were  once  more  alone.  A  pause  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Balder's  departure,  but  it  was 
almost  instantly  interrupted  by  Ada.  Turn- 
ing to  Lovel,  with  a  quiet  smile,  she  said — 

"  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  we  once 
had  on  the  subject  of  ambition?" 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  he  replied,  and  a 
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flush  crossed  his  brow,  as  he  wondered  where 
she  would  lead  him. 

"  I  think,"  she  continued,  in  that  tran- 
quil manner,  which  seemed  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  his  agitation,  "  that  you  have  fulfilled 
your  idea  of  what  the  aim  of  greatness  should 
be." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly, — he  scarcely 
understood  what  she  intended  to  convey. 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  *'that  you  are  con- 
sistent. You  said  that  greatness  should  not 
be  a  selfish  happiness,  and  you  do  not  make 
it  so." 

It  was  a  confession — struck  as  she  had  been 
with  the  account  she  heard  of  Level's  actions 
and  intentions,  which  she  had  resolved  to 
make,  if  an  opportunity  should  arise,  and 
Mr.  Balder's  conversation  had  given  her  that 
opportunity. 

"  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so,"  he  replied, 
endeavouring  to  speak  without  meaning — with- 
out intruding  his  selfish  feelings  into  every 
word  he  said ;  "  I  never  thought  that  mere 
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prosperity,  rank,  or  riches,  or  greatness,  could 
make  me  happy,  and  they  do  not." 

"  But  your  dream  of  ambition  was  of  a 
power  to  do  good,  and  you  have  fulfilled  it." 

"  It  has  been  fulfilled  for  me,"  he  said, 
seriously.  "  The  remembrance  of  the  course 
of  events,  which  have  given  me  this  power — 
the  too  busy  strokes  of  death — would  make 
me  inexcusable  if  I  failed  to  endeavour  to  use 
it  rightly."  He  paused,  then  continued :  ''  ]\Iy 
dream  of  ambition  has,  in  part,  been  fulfilled ; 
but  still  I  say  the  same — even  that  ambition 
does  not  give  happiness." 

There  was  a  short  silence;  Ada  bent  for- 
ward and  spoke  to  Grace,  and  listened  to  her 
remarks ;  when  she  raised  her  head,  Lovel  was 
looking  at  her  earnestly. 

"And  you,"  he  said,  with  an  alteration 
in  his  manner,  "  are  your  dreams  un- 
changed?" 

"  They  have  vanished,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have 
no  dreams  now !" 

"May  they  not  be  replaced,"  he  said,  his 
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voice  taking  a  tone  of  deeper  emotion.  "  Does 
no  hope  cheer  the  future  of  your  life?" 

"  None,"  she  said,  steadily,  though  there 
was  softness  and  melancholy  in  her  manner — 
"  none,  but  the  hope  that  I  may  learn  more 
perfectly  to  submit  to  my  lot." 

There  was  a  pause — Lovel  endeavoured  to 
command  his  voice,  but  in  vain ;  it  was  almost 
unheard  in  its  agitation,  as  he  said,  "  In  all 
the  world,  is  there  no  hope,  no  love  that  could 
give  you  happiness?" 

"  None!"  she  repeated  resolutely,  though 
sadly,  averting  her  face  from  his  agitated 
gaze. 

Once  again,  upon  the  altar  of  her  pride,  she 
had  sacrificed  his  happiness  and  her  own  also. 
"With  something  of  a  pang  she  OAvned  it  when 
it  was  too  late. 

A  silence  followed — neither  attempted  to 
break  it.  Grace,  though  little  conscious  of 
all  that  had  passed  in  her  hearing,  felt  in- 
stinctively that  something  was  wrong,  and  she 
turned  to  Lovel  her  sweet  childish  fiice  with 
a  look  of  pity  and  regret. 
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He  stooped,  and  kissed  her  forehead  with  a 
quivering  lip.  How  much  of  hope  had  been 
extinguished  he  knew  only  by  the  darkness 
gathering  over  his  future  life. 

A  moment  afterwards  breakfast  was  ready, 
and  Lord  Bruce  was  seated  by  Mrs.  Freeland, 
and  forced  to  listen  to  the  witticisms  with 
which  Miss  Clive  was  endeavouring  to  cheer 
the  spirits  of  her  friends. 

When  the  stiff  and  stately  repast  was  over, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  departed,  and  after 
having  gathered  about  the  window  to  see  the 
departure,  the  party  began  to  break  up. 
Lovel  looked  round  for  Ada;  he  would  not 
have  her  think  that  he  left  her  in  any  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  Was  it  her  fault  if  she  found 
it  impossible  to  love  him?  was  it  her  fault 
that  he,  in  inconsiderate  selfishness,  had  forced 
her  again  to  repel  his  hopeless  passion? 

She  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room 
with  Grace,  and  one  of  the  younger  boys. 
He  went  hurriedly  towards  her,  and  without 
raising  his  eyes,  simply  said — "  As   I  leave 
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Glenardine  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  could 
not  go  without  wishing  you  good  bye."  He 
held  out  his  hand,  kissed  Grace,  whose  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  seriously  and  anxiously  upon 
him,  and  left  her. 
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CHAPTEE   XXV. 

It  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

*'  My  dear  Minna,"  began  Miss  Clive, 
in  a  graver  tone  than  was  usual  to  her,  on 
calling  one  afternoon  at  Holmedale,  four  or  five 
months  after  Janet's  marriage — "  I  must  ask 
you  seriously  whether  my  remarks  upon  Lord 
Bruce's  attentions  to  you  have  had  any  effect 
upon  your  mind ;  I  mean,  my  dear,  upon  your 
heart." 

''  A  very  serious  effect  indeed,"  replied 
Minna,  in  a  tone  of  solemnity. 
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"  Eeallj,  mj  dear  Minna,  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion from  good  motives.  I  meant  it  for  the 
best,  I  hoped  to  ensure  your  happiness,  but  I 
have  heard  some  news,  which  I  confess  would 
make  me  rejoice  to  be  assured  that  my  words 
had  done  no  mischief."  She  looked  really 
anxious. 

"  Well,  Miss  Clive  !"  said  Minna,  laughing, 
"  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  announce  Lord  Bruce's  marriage,  I 
shall  hear  it  without  breaking  my  heart — that 
is,  it  may  break  perhaps,  for,  after  all  your 
promises,  it  must  be  confessed  it  will  be  a 
sad  blow ;  but  I  think  it  will  heal  again." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Minna,  if  you  can  speak  like 
that,  you  do  relieve  my  mind.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  my  news  has. nothing  to  do  with 
marriage — I  wish  it  had — even  though  it 
should  be  a  disappointment,  dear  Minna,  to 
my  hopes  for  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married.  My  news 
was  about  his  health.  I  met  Mr.  Balder  last 
night,  and  he  told  me  that  he  understood 
Lord  Bruce  was  very  seriously  ill — so  much 
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SO,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  ordered  abroad 
instead  of  returning  to  Glenardine,  and  you 
know  what  that  always  means. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Minna  said,  seriously. 
*'  But  do  you  think  it  is  true?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Mr. 
Balder  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Macfarlane 
yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Macfarlane  had 
heard  it — I  don't  know  how ;  but  he  is  good 
authority.  Mr.  Balder  does  not  seem  to  be 
surprised.  He  says  he  has  always  had  a 
dread  of  this  family  disease, — consumption, 
you  know,  my  dear  Minna,  it  is  hereditary  in 
the  Macdonalds, — ever  since  he  remarked  the 
wonderful  likeness  of  Lord  Bruce  to  that 
young  Macdonald,  whose  picture  we  saw  in 
the  late  Lord's  study  at  Glenardine.  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  never  felt  more 
interested  in  any  young  man  than  I  did  in 
Lord  Bruce." 

"  How  pale  you  look,  Ada,"  said  little 
Grace,  who  was  sitting  at  Ada's  side,  in  one  of 
the  windows,  working. 

"Do  I?"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"that  is  not  very  unusual,  is  it  Grace?" 
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Minna  looked  up,  with  a  quick  sharp  glance 
at  Ada,  then  stooping  over  her  drawing,  said, 
thoughtfully — 

"  I  only  believe  just  about  half  or  one 
quarter  of  what  you  have  heard,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  even  for  that — but  till  I  know 
more,  I  will  not  have  you  speak  in  that  melan- 
choly way.  Do  you  know  what  has  made 
him  ill?" 

"  Mr.  Balder  says,  overwork.  He  says  he 
hears  from  Mr.  Macfarlane  that  his  mind  is 
never  at  rest.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  quite 
angry  about  it  when  he  was  down  here ;  and  it 
is  very  evident  that  he  does  not  take  much 
more  rest  in  London,  by  his  speeches.  Did 
you  read  his  speech  a  fortnight  ago?" 

"  No,  we  are  not  politicians  in  this  house — 
what  was  it  about?  " 

"  Oh !  it  was  about  the  colonies,  or  convicts, 
or  both;  I  forget  exactly  the  subject,  but 
it  was  magnificent — magnificent  in  eloquence, 
Mr.  Balder  says,  and  for  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation, unequalled  by  any  speech  that  has 
been   made  this   year.      It   is   a   subject  he 
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is  much  interested  in,  it  appears ;  I  am  not, 
myself  ;  England  is  enough  for  me ;  but,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Balder  says  it  must  have  required 
months  of  study,  and  observation,  and  inquiry, 
to  have  collected  such  a  mass  of  information. 
The  end  of  it  is,  that  he  is  quite  ill.  You 
may  believe  me,  my  dear  Minna,.  I  regret  to 
say,  it  is  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Balder  talked  to 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes — Lord  Bruce  is  a 
first  favourite  with  him." 

Minna  glanced  again  at  Ada.  She  was 
arranging  Grace's  work — attending  with  her 
usual  care  and  attention  to  all  the  wishes  and 
fancies  of  the  little  girl.  Minna  made  a 
slight  movement  of  her  head,  in  either  surprise 
or  dissatisfaction,  and  after  a  moment's 
thought,  observed — 

"  I  still  believe  only  half  of  what  you  say; 
but  that  Lord  Bruce  is  not  strong  I  can  quite 
imagine.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  his 
looks  on  the  day  of  Janet's  marriage.  It  may 
be  overwork,  but  my  belief  is,  that  there  are 
some  people  who  plague  him ;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  I  was 
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one."  Her  colour  slightly  rising,  and  her 
manner  kindling,  she  continued — "  Lord  Bruce 
is  one  of  those  people  who  touch  one,  one 
hardly  knows  why.  If  I  was  ever  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  I  think  it  would  haunt  me  on  my 
deathbed." 

'^  My  dear  Minna,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clive, 
half  laughing,  half  surprised,  "  if  you  speak  in 
this  way,  you  must  not  expect  us  to  believe 
your  assertions  of  indifference." 

"  I  never  said  anything  about  indifference," 
she  replied,  with  some  warmth.  "  I  didn't 
pretend  to  be  indifferent — I  hate  indifference. 
But  if  you  think,"  she  added,  cooling  down, 
and  laughing  at  her  own  asperity,  ''  that 
I  must  be  in  love  because  I  say  this,  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  no  one  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  by  telling  me  that  Lord 
Bruce  was  going  to  be  married  to  some 
^  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished'  London 
lady  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Clive,  a  little 
puzzled  at  the  excitement  of  Minna's  manner, 
'^  I  am  sure  I  liope  he  will  live  to  find  a  good 
s2 
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wife  yet.  And  now,  let  us  have  done  with  this 
melancholy  subject.  Tell  me  about  my  friend 
Janet.  Have  you  heard  from  her  lately? 
How  does  she  like  her  travels?" 

"  We  heard  from  her  yesterday,  from  Genoa. 
She  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapturous  en- 
joyment," Minna  said,  laughing;  "not  one 
vexation  yet.  Louisa  cannot  quite  under- 
stand it.  She  says,  she  is  sure  things  did  not 
go  so  smoothly  when  she  was  first  married." 

Ada  got  up  from  the  window,  replaced  on 
the  table  the  book  she  was  reading,  and  left  the 
room.  As  she  passed  her  cousin's  seat,  Minna 
looked  up,  and,  struck  by  her  melancholy 
countenance,  said,  suddenly,  and  as  if  after 
deep  thought,  "  I  can't  believe  this  tale  of 
yours  about  Lord  Bruce,  Miss  Clive?  I  have 
reasons  which  make  me  doubt  it." 

But  Ada  did  not  pause  to  hear  them. 
What  could  Minna's  opinion  avail?  There 
is  no  thought  more  powerful  to  destroy  illu- 
sions, to  break  down  barriers,  to  awaken  re- 
pentance, remorse,  and  regret,  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  simple  words — "  Too  late." 
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The  truth  of  Miss  Clive's  account  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  Ada's  presence.  He  said,  Lord 
Bruce  had  been  desirous  to  return  to  Glenar- 
dine;  but  had  been  ordered  to  remain  in 
London  for  the  present,  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  physician,  and  was,  he  believed,  to 
pass  the  winter  abroad.  He  said,  he  hoped 
there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness ;  but  he,  in 
common  with  all  who  approached  him,  was 
much  attached  to  Lord  Bruce,  and  he  evi- 
dently was  uneasy.  He  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Freeland,  that  on  Lovel's  first  arrival,  an  old 
woman  had  observed  to  him,  "  It's  a  bonnie 
face  the  young  laird  has  got ;  but  it's  like  the 
rest  of  them — the  tokens  of  length  of  days  are 
wanting  there."  He  affected  to  smile  at  the 
prediction;  but  evidently  it  haunted  his  ima- 
gination. 
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CHAPTER   XXYI. 


In  hope  a  king  doth  go  to  war ; 

In  hope  a  lover  lives  full  long ; 
In  hope  a  merchant  sails  full  far ; 

In  hope  just  men  do  suffer  wrong  ; 
In  hope  a  ploughman  sows  liis  seed  : 
Thus  hope  helps  thousands  at  their  need. 
Then  faint  not,  heart,  among  the  rest : 
Whatever  chance,  hope  thou  the  best. 

1600. 

Oh  !  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 

The  Keaper  came  that  day, 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

Longfellow. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeland  and  Minna  left  Holmedale  for  a 
week's  visit  to  a  relation,  who  lived  at  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  distance.  The  whole  family 
had  been  invited;  but,  as  Ada  declined  the 
invitation,   Grace  earnestly  petitioned  to  be 
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allowed  to  remain  with  her.  The  tie  subsist- 
ing between  these  two  was  remarkable.  That 
Grace  should  so  love  Ada, — a  tender  and 
earessant  child,  with  a  passion  for  all  that  was 
superior  and  beautiful, — ^was  not,  perhaps, 
extraordinary ;  but  Ada's  devotion  to  the  little 
girl  was  even  greater  than  that  of  Grace  to 
her.  She  had  touched  a  place  in  her  heart 
which  no  human  being  had  ever  touched,  un- 
less, perhaps,  one;  and  the  impression  which 
the  child  had  made  was  the  deepest  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Freeland  consented  to  the  request,  but 
with  an  inward  reluctance,  which,  when  after- 
wards recalled,  made  him.  a  slave  to  presenti- 
ments for  life. 

"  Ada,  my  dear,"  he  said,  warmly  embracing 
her,  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  as  he  departed, 
"  we  leave  Grace  to  you;  you  must  take  care 
of  her.  But  I  need  not  say  this;  for,  I  be- 
lieve she  is  as  dear  to  you  as  she  is  to  me. 
Indeed,  Ada,  we  all  feel  your  kindness  to  our 
child."  And  on  the  spell  of  that  gratitude, 
embracing  her  again,  and  bestowing  a  thou- 
sand kisses  on  Grace,  he  tore  himself  away. 

Both  Ada  and  Grace  enjoyed  their  solitude ; 
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but  it  was  a  quiet  enjoyment.  Ada's  spirits 
were  never  high ;  and  of  late,  had  been  more 
depressed  than  usual;  and  Grace,  without 
apparent  reason,  became  more  thoughtful  and 
subdued  than  Ada  had  ever  seen  her.  Though 
it  is  weak  and  idle  to  indulge  in  a  watching 
for,  and  dread  of,  presentiments,  yet  coming 
events  do  sometimes  cast  their  shadows  before. 

A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Freeland's  departure, 
Mrs.  Forbes,  who  was  going  to  follow  her 
family,  good-naturedly  sent  her  pony-phaeton 
and  little  postillion  as  a  temporary  present  to 
Grace,  to  amuse  her,  she  said,  during  her 
solitude. 

One  lovely  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  past,  and  the  evening  breeze  was 
blowing  freshly  and  softly,  Ada  and  Grace  set 
off  for  a  drive. 

"  Ada,"  said  little  Grace,  after  they  had 
proceeded  a  good  way  in  silence,  "  May  I  ask 
you  something?" 

"  Yes,  Grace,  anything  you  please,"  she  re- 
plied, smiling. 

"  Then,  do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to 
die?"     She  looked  up  seriously  in  Ada's  face. 
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"  My  dear  Grace,  what  can  you  mean?  " 

"  Why,  last  night,  Ada,  I  heard  nurse  say 
to  Betsy,  that  she  thought  I  should.  I  know 
I  ought  not  to  have  listened,  as  they  thought 
I  was  asleep,  and  I  did  very  soon  show  that  I 
was  awake;  but  just  at  first  I  was  so  surprised, 
and  so  curious,  that  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was 
doing  wrong.  Do  you  think  I  was  very,  very 
wrong?" 

'^  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  be  wrong," 
Ada  said,  affectionately. 

"  No,  indeed^  I  only  forgot.  But,  Ada — 
nurse  said  that  she  thought  I  should  die ;  she 
said  children  like  me  always  died — what  am  I 
like? — and  then  Betsy  said,  yes,  and  that 
lately  she  thought  my  cheeks  had  been  too 
red,  and  my  eyes  too  bright;  what  do  you 
think,  Ada?" 

"  My  dear  Grace,  I  hope  your  cheeks  are  a 
sign  of  health,"  and  she  smiled  at  the  little 
girl,  though  the  words  with  a  pang  of  fear 
struck  upon  her  heart. 

"  You  don't  think  I  shall  die,  then?" 

"  We  may  any  of  us  die  at  any  time,  and 
we  should  try,  dear  Grace,  always  to  be  ready ; 
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but  you  should  think  of  nothing  more.  Your 
nurse  was  foolish  to  speak  like  that;  but  you 
know,  Grace,  her  speaking  does  not  make 
you  iU." 

"  No,"  said  Grace,  gravely.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  continued,  "  Do  you  know,  Ada, 
I  did  not  the  least  mind  what  she  said?  I 
often  think  of  dying,  and  sometimes  I  think 
how  very  much  I  should  like  to  see  that  other 
world  I  learn  so  much  about.  Should  you  be 
very  sorry  to  die,  Ada?" 

"  No,  Grace,"  she  replied,  sadly ;  "  not  if  I 
was  fit  to  die ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  world, 
except  you,  that  I  wish  to  live  for." 

"Ada,  may  I  ask  you  something?"  again 
the  little  girl  inquired.  Eeceiving  Ada^s 
sweet  smile,  she  went  on,  "  Are  you  unhappy? 
I  have  often  wished  so  much  to  know." 

"  Not  very  unhappy,"  she  replied;  "  I  only 
feel  that  I  have  no  place  in  the  world ;  there 
are  none  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die." 

"  Oh!  Ada,"  Grace  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  did  not  mean  you,  Grace.  I  know  you 
love  me,  and  perhaps  it  is  your  love  that  has 
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made  me  feel  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  be 
loved."  The  proud  heart  had  humbled  itself 
at  last,  to  confess  that-  even  human  sympathy- 
was  a  priceless  gift. 

A  sudden  jerk  of  the  ponies  and  the 
carriage  threw  Grace  from  her  seat.  Ada 
stooped  to  raise  her,  and  the  next  instant 
perceived  that  the  ponies,  alarmed  by  some 
object  in  a  neighbouring  field,  were  becoming 
unmanageable  by  the  young  postillion.  She 
was  looking  round  to  discover  if  there  would 
be  time  and  safety  to  leave  the  carriage,  when 
with  another  jerk  the  boy  was  thrown  from 
the  saddle,  and  the  horses  flew  off  like  a 
whirlwind. 

Grace,  deadly  pale,  laid  her  head  on  Ada's 
knee.  Ada  looked  round  despairingly.  A 
long,  long  road  before  them;  no  rising  of  the 
ground,  nothing  to  stop  or  save  them.  She 
stooped  over  Grace,  and  kissed  her,  saying, 
"  We  must  be  still,  dear  Grace,  and  wait,  and 
we  may  be  saved ;  if  not,  this  is  the  death  of 
which  you  spoke,  and  you  must  not  fear;'' 
and  she  put  her  arm  round  her  waist,  raised 
her  up,  and  held  her  steadily,  endeavouring, 
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the  while,  to  collect  her  own  bewildered 
thoughts. 

They  went  on  and  on — faster  and  faster — 
with  a  speed  that  made  reflection  impossible. 
But  it  could  not  go  on  for  ever;  suddenly 
Ada  saw  before  them  safety  or  destruction, — 
destruction,  for  a  wooden  gate  stood  directly 
in  the  way;  safety,  for  the  road,  slightly 
turning,  began  to  slope  up  a  hill.  Almost 
before  she  could  observe  that  there  was  a 
choice,  the  choice  was  made,  and  thought  and 
sense  were  lost  in  one  moment.  The  horses 
dashed  against  the  gate  with  awful  violence, 
and  the  carriage  was  shattered  to  atoms. 

Ada  was  stunned  but  for  a  few  minutes; 
when  she  came  to  herself,  labourers  from  a 
neighbouring  field  were  collecting  about  them. 
She  was  up  in  an  instant,  one  thought  only 
in  her  mind — Grace.  Grace  was  lying  by 
her  side,  calm,  pale,  lovely — her  limbs,  as  it 
seemed,  unhurt:  no  contortion  in  her  face. 
Ada  raised  her  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
anguish,  and  one  faint  moan  proclaimed  that 
she  still  lived. 

"  To  the  nearest  house,"  she  said,  implor- 
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ingly,  to  the  men  who  stood  around  her;  and 
she  assisted  to  lay  the  senseless  form  of  the 
child  on  one  of  the  cushions  of  the  shattered 
carriage. 

The  men  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  broad 
unintelligible  Scotch  dialect,  then  raising  the 
cushion  on  which  the  child  was  laid,  bore  her 
gently  along — Ada  following,  unconscious  of 
all,  unheeding  all,  but  Grace;  her  own  head 
stunned  and  bewildered,  awake  only  to  the 
one  thought  of  the  child  committed  to  her 
charge. 

The  men  led  the  way  across  a  field,  into  a 
narrow  walk  trimmed  with  evergreens,  through 
some  offices,  by  a  low  door  into  a  house, 
and  up  a  winding  stair.  The  winding  stairs 
led  to  a  long  gallery,  and  as  they  reached 
the  top,  an  old  woman,  prepared  by  a  mes- 
senger for  their  arrival,  came  to  meet  them, 
and  opening  the  door  of  a  large  room,  directed 
that  Grace  should  be  laid  upon  the  bed.  Ada 
felt  as  if  her  countenance  was  familiar,  but 
when  or  where  she  had  seen  her  she  had 
neither  time  nor  power  to  endeavour  to 
recal. 
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Grace  lay  immovable.  Ada  bent  over 
her,  called  her  by  name,  rubbed  the  small 
white  hands;  then  finding  that  all  such  at- 
tempts to  restore  her  were  vain,  began  to  rouse 
her  mind  to  all  the  pressing  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Leaving  the  child  for  a  time  to  the 
care  of  the  old  woman,  she  asked  a  maid,  who 
was  standing  vacantly  staring  at  the  door,  to 
give  her  a  pen  and  ink. 

^'  I  must  write  instantly,"  she  said,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  "  and  we  must  find  a  messenger 
to  go  to  Mr.  Freeland  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

"  This  way,  ma'am,  you  will  find  every- 
thing you  can  want.  It's  been  a  bad  hacci- 
dent;  but  don't  fret  yourself; — this  way, 
ma'am,"  and  she  led  her  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  open,  hastily  and  good- 
naturedly  collecting  pen,  ink  and  paper  in  a 
moment. 

Ada  began  to  write,  seating  herself  at  the 
writing-table. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  sure  I 
thought  your  lordship  was  out,"  were  the 
next  words  that  fell  on  Ada's  startled  ear* 
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She  looked  up,  and,  in  a  door-way  that 
seemed  to  lead  from  an  inner  room,  Lord 
Bruce  was  standing.  He  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment immovable,  from  astonishment;  but, 
recovering  himself,  came  towards  the  table. 

A  blush  of  shame  and  surprise  mounted  to 
Ada's  temples,  as  the  conviction  flashed  on 
her  mind  that  she  was  at  Glenardine,  and  in 
Lord  Bruce's  own  sitting-room ;  but  the  circum- 
stances were  too  painful  and  pressing,  and  her 
own  nature  too  lofty  to  allow  her  to  be  abashed 
by  so  simple  a  mistake ;  and  before  he  could 
speak  she  had  risen,  and  in  a  few  calm  words 
had  explained  the  occasion  of  her  intrusion. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  house- 
maid, courtseying  and  apologizing,  as  the 
countenances  of  Ada  and  Lord  Bruce,  their 
heightened  colour  and  embarrassed  air,  made 
her  fear  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  some 
heinous  crime — "  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  lord- 
ship's pardon ;  but  we  all  thought  your  lordship 
was  out,  and  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  so  very 
hasty — I  am  sure  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

"  There  is  no  harm  done,  Anna,"  said  Lord 
Bruce,  kindly,  "  I  am  sure  Miss  Mowbray  will 
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forgive  you;"  and,  turning  to  Ada,  with  the 
quietest  and  most  self-possessed  manner,  he 
begged  her  to  return  to  her  charge,  and  to 
leave  all  arrangements  to  him.  "  Mr.  Free- 
land,  you  say,  is  at  Inverness,"  he  inquired; 
"  my  groom  shall  go  for  him — I  will  write — 
trust  me,  everything  shall  be  done." 


During  the  first  hours  of  the  night.  Lord 
Bruce  kept  himself  aloof.  He  would  not  by 
his  presence  remind  Ada  that  she  was  under 
his  roof.  Everything  that  could  be  done  for 
her  or  for  Grace — every  thoughtful  attention 
for  her  comfort,  which,  though  unneeded  and 
unmarked,  even  in  its  unconsciousness  was 
grateful — was  done  as  by  an  invisible  hand, 
Ada,  wrapt  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  anxiety, 
lost  all  remembrance  of  where  she  was. 

But  when  every  remedy  had  failed — when 
every  attempt  to  rouse  the  child  from  her 
stupor  had  been  in  vain — when  the  physician, 
having  pronounced  the  words,  "  No  hope," 
rejoined  Lovel,  and  commented  compas- 
sionately on  the  despairing  countenance  with 
which  the  young  lady  had  heard  his  opinion, 
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he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself  ;  he 
would  visit  her,  he  would  show  her  that  she 
was  not  alone  in  her  grief. 

He  entered  the  room  where  Grace  was 
lying.  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  Ada 
was  there  alone.  The  attendants  were  some 
watching,  some  resting  in  an  adjoining  room; 
they  had  left  her  at  her  own  request;  when 
she  heard  that  all  further  care  was  in  vain, — 
alone  she  had  desired  to  watch  the  ebbing  life 
of  the  young  being  who  had  visited  her  lonely 
heart,  as  an  angel  of  love  and  comfort. 

The  lamp  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
bed  fell  on  her  pale,  sad  countenance ;  she  was 
stooping  over  the  child,  her  eyes  resting  on 
the  still  lovely  face,  the  fingers  of  the  small 
cold  hand  clasped  in  hers. 

Lovel  approached  her,  and  stood  by  her 
side  in  silence. 

"  There  is  no  suffering  there,"  he  said  at 
last,  after  contemplating  the  fair  face  before 
him. 

She  looked  up  and  shook  her  head,  but 
scarcely  as  if  conscious  of  his  presence. 

"  I  knew  her  but  little,"  he  continued^ 
VOL.  III.  T 
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after  a  moment,  "  but  I  have  often  remarked 
that  she  seemed  too  tender,  too  sensitive  to 
bear  the  rough  trials  of  life.  Is  it  not  better 
for  her  to  die  before  they  blight  her  fair  and 
innocent  beauty?" 

"  It  is — far  better,"  she  said;  but  so  sadly, 
that  it  almost  overpowered  him. 

He  turned  away. 

The  lamp  was  burning  dim,  and  he  went 
towards  it  to  arrange  it  before  he  left  the 
room.  As  the  flame  shone  bright  again,  Ada 
looked  up ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  struck 
by  the  alteration  in  Lovel's  appearance.  Be- 
neath the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  the  ravages 
of  disease  were  plainly  seen — the  extreme 
paleness  of  his  cheek,  and  the  languor  of  his 
eyes,  and  of  his  whole  air  and  countenance. 
Her  consciousness  began  to  return;  and 
thoughts  and  fears,  which  of  late  had  often 
occupied  her  mind,  and  which  the  startling 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  stunning  effects  of 
her  fall  upon  her  own  brain  had  banished, 
■were  recalled. 

She  loosened  her  hand  from  that  of  Grace, 
and  went  towards  him. 
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"  There  is  nothing  further  to  be  done,"  she 
said,  in  her  tone  of  calm  sadness ;  "or  if  there 
should  be,  there  are  many  to  assist  me.  It  is 
already  very  late ;  you  must  not  forget  that 
you  have  been  ill." 

His  heart  swelled  with  emotion  as  she  spoke 
— at  her  movement,  at  her  words,  the  blood 
tinged  his  pale  cheek  with  crimson;  but  he 
turned  away  his  head,  and  restrained  himself. 
Neither  by  word  nor  by  look  would  he  remind 
her  of  that  which  once  had  been,  of  that  which 
still  was  beating  even  with  the  pulse  of  life 
within  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  smile ; 
"but  I  am  not  ill  now;  and  I  think  I  should 
only  be  more  restless  if  I  went  to  bed." 

She  returned  to  the  side  of  her  dying 
charge,  and  he  left  the  room. 


The  hours  went  by,  and  Ada  still  sat  im- 
movable, immovable  as  the  senseless  child  be- 
fore her. 

At  dawn  of  day.  Lord  Bruce  again  entered 
the  room.     By  the  light  of  the  fading  lamp, 
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he  fancied,  after  contemplating  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  there  was  a  change  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  little  girl.  He  extinguished 
the  lamp,  gently  opened  the  shutters,  and 
suffered  the  sunlight  to  fall  upon  her  face. 
The  effect  was  almost  immediate.  Her  eyes 
opened — a  smile  like  a  glory  illumined  her 
pale  features ;  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  and 
faintly  murmured,  "  The  sun — the  sun." 

"  It  is  the  sun  of  another  world,"  Lord 
Bruce  said,  sadly,  as  he  turned  from  the  child 
— whose  countenance,  even  in  its  brightness 
and  beauty,  was  shadowed  with  the  approach 
of  death — to  the  eager  gaze  of  hope  that  lit 
up  Ada's  eyes. 

The  smile  faded — the  eyelids  closed — but 
the  pale  lips  began  to  move.  Ada  stooped 
nearer,  and,  soft  and  sweet,  she  heard  the 
<ioncluding  verses  of  the  child's  "  Evening 
Hymn." 

"  I  lay  my  body  down  to  sleep, 

Let  angels  guard  my  head, 
And  through  the  hours  of  darkness  keep 

Their  watch  around  my  bed. 
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"  With  cheerful  heart  I  close  mine  eyes, 

Since  Thou  wilt  not  remove; 
And  in  the  morning  let  me  rise, 

Rejoicing  in  Thy  love." 

The  last  verse  was  repeated  as  with  pain 
and  weariness ;  and  when  she  had  done,  the 
child  languidly  turned  her  head  aside. 

"  Grace !"  cried  Ada,  pressing  her  lips  on 
her  cheek,  with  such  a  piercing  voice,  as 
might  wake  the  dead. 

Grace  moved  again — opened  her  large  blue 
eyes — fixed  them  on  Ada — smiled — and  died. 

Level  retreated,  and  left  Ada  alone. 

When  he  returned  again,  he  approached  the 
bed,  and,  stooping  over  the  fair  young  sleeper, 
kissed  her  cold  cheek. 

'^  And  now  you  must  leave  her,"  he  said,  in 
a  low,  firm  voice,  to  Ada;  "you  must,  indeed." 

She  rose  and  followed  him. 

As  they  reached  the  door  of  the  room  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  he  stopped,  and 
said — "  If  you  would  prefer  returning  to 
Holmedale,  a  carriage  shall  be  ready  at  any 
hour  you  please.  Mr.  Freeland  cannot,  I 
fear,  be  here  before  the  evening ;  but  if  you 
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will  remain  here,  you  will  be  undisturbed.  I 
am  going  to  Edinburgh  immediately." 

"  I  will  stay,"  she  said,  gently.  In  her 
voice,  in  her  air,  there  was  a  sadness,  a  deso- 
lation, a  passiveness,  a  humility,  which  con- 
quered and  mastered  every  resolution  which 
had  been  formed  within  him. 

.With  a  quick  impulsive  movement  he  took 
her  hand. 

She  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  it. 

"  Ada !"  he  said,  passionately,  the  whole  of 
love  "  caught  up  and  uttered"  in  that  single 
word. 

She  still  stood,  unreproving,  immovable — 
till  a  large  tear,  the  first  she  had  shed  that 
night,  gathered  in  her  dark  downcast  lashes, 
and  fell  upon  her  cheek. 

She  turned  away  her  head. 

He  raised  for  one  instant  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  left  her. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  he  was  on  his  road 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  bright  as  the  morning  sun- 
light which  danced  upon  the  mountains,  was 
the  dream  of  hope  and  joy  that  was  gladdening 
his  heart. 
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"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to  fine 
issues."  True,  clear,  and  strong,  beneath  the 
hard  surface  of  her  faults,  there  was  a  high 
and  holy  nature  in  Ada  Mowbray,  and  in  time 
it  ripened ; — but  we  will  not  follow  her  further, 
— we  will  not  paint  the  joys  that  softened, 
the  temptations  that  tried,  the  sorrow  which, 
after  a  short  bright  day  of  happiness,  guided 
her  lonely  footsteps  on  the  path  of  perfection. 
We  have  had  enough,  and  perhaps  too  mucli 
of  the  Discipline  of  Life — if  any  would  have 
more,  they  will  find  a  tale  of  living  interest  in 
the  history  of  their  own  lives.  But  though 
the  discipline  of  life  is  the  same  to  all,  it  is 
the  same  only  to  those  who  use  it  as  such — 
many  after  honest  consideration  will  be  forced 
to  confess,  that  to  them  the  circumstances 
that  have  tried,  and  blest  them,  have  passed 
over  their  head,  as  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 
pass  over  the  barren  soil  of  the  desert. 


THE   END. 
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